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CENTURY 21 EXPOSITION 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a.m., Hon. George P. Miller presiding. 

Mr. Mrtter. The committee will be in order. 

Gentlemen, today we have before us the bill H.R. 7982, introduced 
by Mr. Brooks, to amend Public Law 85-880 and for other purposes. 

Public Law 85-880 provided for the participation of the United 
States in the World Sciences—Pan Pacific Exposition to be held in 
Seattle, Wash., and for other purposes. 

(H.R. 7982 1s as follows :) 


[H.R, 7982, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To amend Public Law 85-880, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the first sentence of section 1 
of the Act of September 2, 1958 (Public Law 85-880; 72 Stat. 1703) is hereby 
amended as follows: 

(a) After the phrase, ‘‘World Sciences—Pan Pacific Exposition”, insert ‘“now 
known as Century 21 Exposition”. 

(b) Strike out “1961” and insert in lieu thereof “1961 and 1962”. 

Sco, 2. (a) Clause 5 of section 3 of said Act is hereby amended to read as 
follows : 

“(5) incur such other expenses as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act, including but not limited to expenditures involved 
in the selection, purchase, rental, construction, and other acquisition of 
exhibits and materials and equipment therefor and the actual display 
thereof, and including but not limited to related expenditures for costs 
of transportation, insurance, installation, safekeeping, maintenance and 
operation, rental of space and dismantling; and.” 

(b) Add clause 7 to section 3 of said Act as follows: 

“(7) procure services as authorized by the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
56a), but at rates for individuals not to exceed $100 per diem.” 

Seo, 8. Section 7 of said Act is hereby amended to read as follows, and a new 
section 8 is added to said Act, all reading as follows: 

“Seo. 7. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, to remain available 
util expended, such sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act, including participation in the exposition. 

“Sec. 8. The functions authorized in this Act may be performed without 
regard to the prohibitions and limitations of the following laws: Section 3648, 
rig rae as amended (31 U.S.C. 529); section 3735, Revised Statutes 


Mr. Minter. Before I call on any of the witnesses I would like the 
reord to show that this morning I had a telephone cal] from Senator 
Henry Jackson, speaking for himself and Senator Magnuson, indi- 
cating their interest in the bill and explaining that Senator Jackson 
has to preside at a meeting of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
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and Senator Magnuson was tied up in the Committee on Appropy 
tions. Neither of them could be here. Pr) 


We have with us today two of our colleagues from the State ¢ rr 
Washington whom we are very happy to recognize here. 
I will recognize Mr. Magnuson first. a 


Representative Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Mintzer. Do you care to make any comments ? 


ye 
STATEMENT OF HOW. DOW MAGNUSON, A REPRESENTATIVE Q a 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON the 


Representative Magnuson. 1 want to thank you and the member, 2 
of this committee for taking up this matter so soon after it Wal tos 
transferred to your jurisdiction. en 

As you know, it was originally assigned to the Committee on Fi oreig| and 
Afiairs. Because of the tremendous amount of planning which mis} poy 
go into.an exposition of the size and scope of Century 21 it is essentil\ 4 
that this legislation clear Congress as soon as possible so the Fedenj} go 
Government can prepare adequately to make a good showing at this| ; 
important exposition. The city of Seattle and the State of Washing! the 
ton have appropriated $15 million to obtain property and erect build 
ings, and have made available an additional $16 million worth of Jy: 
land, buildings, and facilities. Actual construction on the first build} Joa 
ing is scheduled to start around the end of this year. Land has bem! ] 
set aside for the Federal Government, but the exposition people mug) fj 
know soon what the Federal Government plans to do. | cis 

When this matter was before Congress last year, it was decidel| cor 
that Federal participation in this unique exposition would be ver} 19 
worthwhile, both from the standpoint of improving relations with} sit 
foreign countries and as a means of providing a showease for th} ] 
scientific accomplishments of the world. up 

Last August we passed Public Law 85-880, which authorized Fet-} the 
eral participation in the exposition and calls for a study to determin} [jl 
the extent to which the Federal Government should participate in| | 
the exposition. Shortly after he signed the act last September, Presi: | Mg 
dent Eisenhower designated the Department of Commerce as the 
agency to conduct this study. He appointed Mr. Francis D. Miller} 
our deputy coordinator of exhibits at Brussels, to organize a staff to 
make the study. 

Mr. Miller and his staff surveyed all departments of the Gover- 
ment which have an interest in science and developed a plan fa} — 
these various agencies. As a result of this study, certain amend: “tl 
ments to Public Law 85-880 were recommended. While the act is} Pm 
broad enough in its present form to take care of participation as well| n: 
as preliminary planning, it was felt that adding some paragraphs 1 
the nature of those provided in international trade fair legislation) Us 
would enable the Commissioner to discharge his duties more ade| ys 
quately and efficiently. 

Most of these amendments are technical in nature. One would 
change the name of the law to conform to the exposition name from 
World Sciences—Pan Pacific Exposition to eer 21 Exposition. 

Last year we inadvertently wrote only 1961 into the law. Since the| 
ae exposition will cover a 2-year period, the act should be amended to | pr 
i. cover both 1961 and 1962. 
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ropry| The Commerce mens suggested certain other changes per- 

taining to contractual arrangements and advance payment of funds. 

tate of These changes are necessary because the original act was based on 

lations pertaining to routine Government business and not in- 
ended to be oe to a special project such as this. 


Members of the committee, I believe, have received copies of De- 
artment of Commerce recommendations. Mr. Miller, at t 


is hearing, 
‘ll explain this program in detail. It is my understanding that this 

VE q game presentation was made to the President and his Cabinet, and 
theproposal has their enthusiastic endorsement. __ 

[t may appear to some members of the committee that the $12.5 
ember , million being requested for this program is an unusually large amount 
It wa ta spend for an international exposition. But this proposal has been 
greened very carefully—for 4 months—by the Bureau of the Budget 
‘oreig( yd the various departments of Government concerned. They are 
h mig} ponvinced that the right kind of a job cannot be done for less. 

Santi) As we look over the history of expositions in which the Federal 
‘eden]} Government has participated, we find that this expenditure certainly 
at this} js not out of line with what we have done in the past. At Brussels, 
ashing.) the Federal Government appropriated $13.5 million for a 180-day 
) tl exposition where we had to tear down our building after it was over. 
orth of} Inthis case the Federal Government will have a building which it can 
; build} Jease, sell, or dispose of as it sees fit. 
as ben! In terms of today’s dollars, we spent $20,656,395 for two world 
le mus| fairs in 1939—$6,288,000 in New York and $14,368,395 in San Fran- 
cisco. At the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893, the Federal Government 
lecidel| contributed the equivalent of $16,746,630 in today’s dollars, and in 
Ne | 1904 we appropriated $10,986,609 for the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
Witt} sition. 
for th} Part of this was returned but in terms of today’s dollar, we ended 
up spending $22,493,611. At this point I should like to submit for 
d Fed-} the record a list of expenditures in past expositions compiled by the 
ermin} Library of Congress and the Department of Commerce. 
pate in} (The statement of comparative costs submitted by Representative 
Presi} Magnuson follows :) 


as the 
Miller,| Comparative costs of major international expositions in which the United States 
ff has participated from 1893 to 1959 
stall to 
' Federal Dollar value Actual 
rOverl: appropriation appropriation 
an for 
amend: | Chicago World’s Fair (1893). $5, 359, 219 $3.57 | $19, 132, 411 
. , Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis (1904)_.......-..--- 11, 068, 904 3.18 35, 199, 115 
act Panama-Pacific Exposition 1, 374, 000 2. 64 3, 627, 360 
ell Chicago Century of Progress (1933-34) _.........-.--.--------- 1, 175, 000 2.07 2, 422, 250 
QS Wel) Texas Centennial (1935-36).................-.-..-------------- 3, 001, 500 1.94 5, 822, 910 
iphs in| Golden Gate International Exposition (1939-40)_._..........-- 8, 655, 660 1. 66 14, 368, 395 
New York World’s Fair (1939-40)... ..........-.-...--------- 3, 275, 000 1.92 6, 285, 000 
slation | 0.8. Pavilion, Brussels World’s Fair (180 days) (1958) _..._.-- 13, 500, 000 1.00 13, 500, 000 
ad Atoms for Peace, Geneva (13 days) (1958). ___- PEE SPOONS 5, 000, 000 1.00 5, 000, 000 
"© | US. exhibit, Moscow (42 days) 3 600, 629 3, 600, 529 
Proposed “‘ Century 21” appropriation (18 months) (1961-62)..|.......-..----|-------------- 12, 500, 000 
would 
fro 'To date. 
tion Source: Library of Congress. Comparative dollar values U.S. Department of Commerce, 


nce the | Representative Magnuson. As you will see in a few minutes, the 
ded to | proposed Century 21 expenditure would be over 4 fiscal years. It 
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would be shared by some 15 agencies of the Federal Gove 
which are devoting considerable time, energy, and money to scientifj, 
development in their everyday operations. I submit that this is not, 
very big, investment alongside what is being contributed to this eXposi- 
tion by the city and State and what will be forthcoming from privat 
industry in this country and overseas. The exposition wlil make, 
major contribution to the peace of the world through encouraging 
better understanding among nations. erty 

Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that this is a very worthwhik 
project, which we have needed in this country for a long time. Ry 
years we have been spending millions and millions of dollars, and] 


think justifiably so, on trade fairs and various other expositions al] | 


over the world. These have done a big job for us. But during the 
past few years we suddenly have been awakened to the fact that oy 
very survival during the next century depends upon how well w 
develop our scientific resources. 

Science today has more appeal than ever before. But I wonder 
if we really are going to be able to get public meer for expensiy 
programs of scientific research and development if the people at larg 
are not given an opportunity to see just what we are doing. I think 
it is time we did something of this nature, and I think it is time we 
showed our own people as well as the rest of the world what we an 
doing in these basic fields. 

Every dollar spent on the exposition will be a dollar well invested 
in the future security of our Nation. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to speak in behalf | 


of this sound and very necessary legislation. 

Mr. Miter. Thank you. That is a very comprehensive statement, 
Mr. Magnuson. 

I certainly agree with the conclusion that we have to dramatix 
the work we are doing in science. Perhaps “dramatize” is not a good 
word; but make it available to the people of the country and the 
people of the world. 

I want to express my congratulations to the people of the State of 
Washington and Seattle for taking the initiative in this exposition. 

May I say before I turn you over to the gentleman on my left who 
has some questions, it was through the courtesy of Mr. Morgan, chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Fulton, who sits 
on that committee, that this bill was transferred to this committee, 
where I am sure it will receive more sympathetic understanding than 
in the hands of the—international-minded people who serve on the 
other great committee. 

Mr. Fuuron. I do not know where that leaves me, Mr. Chairman. 
Tam on both committees. 


Mr. Mitxter. You notice I hesitated when I got to “international- 
minded.” 


Mr. Fuuron. The problem comes up on the amount of money to 


be authorized for appropriation under this bill. On page 2, lines 
17 through 20, it says: 


There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, to remain available until 
expended, such sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act, including participation in the exposition. 
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Would you object to our putting a ceiling on this authorizing 

legislation of $12.5 million? h, 
hen the next question : Is $12.5 million in your estimation the mini- 
mumamount? Is that too high, too low, or what about the figure ? 

Representative Macnuson. Well— 

Mr. Miter. I wonder if the people from the Department of Com- 
merce who have made a study on this, who are prepared to come in, as 
[understand it, and make this justification, rather than our colleagues, 
aren't the ones who could best answer the question. a 

Mr. Fuuron. I would like his estimate as to whether it is necessary 
and whether he would recommend such a figure. 

Representative Magnuson. So far as I know, there would be no 
objection to a ceiling of $12.5 million. ie ix 

Mr. Fuuron. Then you feel the figure of $12.5 million is the mini- 
mum figure that the fair should have for U.S. participation 

Representative Magnuson. This program was studied very carefully 
by the Bureau of the Budget, it was presented to the President and his 

abinet, it was presented to all departments which might participate, 
and they arrived at this figure. 

Lam sure it is a well-considered figure. 

Mr. Futron. Then on page 2, lines 11 to 13, there is a provision for— 

re services as authorized by the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55A), but 
at rates for individuals not to exceed $100 per diem. 

Both the chairman and I, and individually, wondered about the top 
figure of $100 a day for people’s services who were to be procured under 
this act. 

In your area, considering what the wage rates are and the profes- 
sional service rates would a $50 a day limitation restrict you too much ? 

Representative Magnuson. I am afraid it would. I suppose this 
fee is set. with the people in mind who will design exhibits. They are 
not likely to come from our immediate area in Seattle. I think the 
work will be rather technical. 

Iam sure Mr. Francis D. Miller, from the Department of Commerce, 
or Mr. Dingwall from the exposition, director of the exposition, can 
answer that question better than I. 

Mr. Fuuron. [ really wanted to have your judgment on the economic 
level of such services ; that is, prices in your area and general informa- 
tion. 

Representative Magnuson. I would judge $50 a day would be rather 
restrictive, sir. 

Mr. Futron. I favor the leigslation and I think you people are to 
be complimented on helping with our international policy and also in 
the development of science in this country. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr, Hall ? 

Mr. Hatz. No questions. 

Mr. Minter. Mr. Sisk ? 

Mr. Sisk. No questions. 

I think he made a good presentation. 

Mr. Hecuurr. I have one question which also comes up in whether 
the local agencies are really putting out the maximum effort insofar 
asa contribution is concerned. You mentioned a few figures as to the 
official governmental bodies and what they are doing. You also men- 
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tioned here on page 3 that there is a big, big investment by privy 
industry in this country and oversea. Could you expand just a litle, 
what private industry in the area is doing in order to demonstny, 
that there is the maximum of loca] initiative being taken ? 

Representative Macnuson. I will break down first the $15 millig 
figure. 

Bevan and a half million was appropriated by the State of Wag 
ington, seven and a half million by the city of Seattle to get the exy 
sition started. 

There also is underway now an extensive public subscriptive drin 
which I understand is going quite well, and of course it is fairly egyh| dc 
yet and we are very encouraged by the response. 

Private industry aside from the public subscriptions to be madeh, ” 

ople in our State—private industry will, of course, invest very hey} ” 


ily in exhibits. 

The exhibits are to be very elaborate ; they are going to cost a lot¢ i 
money. 

I think that is—— g 


Mr. Hecuter. I think you recognize the reasoning behind my que} 
tion, that if the Federal Government is going to invest, it wants toh ; 
sure the local agencies and private industry are engaging in a max} ° 


mum effort. 
We all have a great stake in the success of this and appreciate thi P 
excellent presentation. 


Representative Magnuson. You can be assured private industry, . 
particularly private industry at home in the State where the expos:| f 
tion is to be held, is wholeheartedly behind it and will spend a com 
mensurate amount of money. 

Mr. Murer. I would say the gross money that will be spent in con 
ee nection with this exposition will be well over $100 million, becaus 
a | States and other countries will be invited to participate and they wil 
d : pay for their own participation along with Federal and State partic: 
tion, that is the history generally of such institutions, having had: 
little experience with one. We are merely considering the basi 
amount for Federal, State, and city participation at this time. 

I daresay the airplane industry itself in showing off what it ha 
done, will spend more than the amount of money in this bill at this 
exposition. 

epresentative Magnuson. I think you have probably made a con- 
servative estimate. 

Mr. Minter. Mr. Daddario? 

Mr. Dapparto. I think this Century 21 project is an excellent one 

I have been impressed by the fact the city of Seattle and Washing. 
ton State have already committed themselves to the tune of somethi 
like $31 million before the Federal Government has committed i 
atall. Isn’t that about the right figure ? 

Representative Macnuson. Yes, sir, $15 million in cash and $16 
million in land, buildings, and facilities. 

Mr. Dappario. I am also appreciative of the point you made in your 
statement that once the exposition is done and over with, there will be 
permanent buildings and a permanent establishment left that can be 
utilized by the Federal Government and by the city of Seattle, itself, 
which would certainly be the aftermath of it after the science part of 
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it is over, that there will be a general and definite improvement as a 
result of this project. 

Representative Maenvson. Yes, and I think it is a much more prac- 
tical approach than to have to destroy the buildings. 

Mr. Mr. Anfuso? 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. Magnuson, it is nice to have you here. 

Representative Magnuson. Thank you. 

Mr. Anruso. We have always known of your great interest in mat- 
ters of this kind and commend you highly for what you are seeking to 
dohere by thisexposition. 

May I ask you what was in the back of your mind and others in 
proposing this exposition? What do you actually seek to accomplish 
on the world level ? 

Representative Magnuson. One of the original primary motivations 
was to bring a closer relationship between this country and particu- 
larly other countries on the Pacific rim. The theme of the show 
sradually evolved because of the great interest of the scientific com- 
munity in this country, and I mean the very top level of the scientific 
community, in having an exposition with — on science, because 
of the great emphasis on scientific accomplishments in our particular 
age, to evoke greater interest among the people of our country in 
science, Which inevitably will lead to more scientists, whom we need 
yery badly, and to inform the people of our country and the world 
of the progress which has been made in science. 

Particularly here in this country, we felt the people should be in- 
formed because the Government is going to be spending more and 
more of their taxes in this area. 

Sometimes the sums are fabulous, as you know. It was felt that it 
would be in the public interest to have the people informed. 

The response has been very, very gratifying from all sectors, and 
we think we are going to have a tremendous show. We, of course, out 
there—as you can see by these figures—are committed, we are past the 
point of no return. 

Mr. Anruso. You hope to emphasize the peaceful scientific dis- 
coveries, don’t you, what can be done for peace? 

Representative Magnuson. That is true. 

Mr. Anruso. You mentioned the countries in the East. Are you 
inviting the Western Powers, too ? 

Representative Maanuson. Yes, as I understand it, the President 
very soon will send out invitations. 

Mr. Anruso. Are you inviting the Soviet Union ? 

Representative Magnuson. I cannot answer that question. There 
will be witnesses. 

Mr. Furton. I can answer that. 

Under the previous authorizing legislation it is possible to invite 
the Soviet Union or any Communist government that is a recognized 
government, or de facto, away from the Pacific rim. 

In the Pacific rim, no de facto Communist government can be in- 
vited which would exclude China, North Korea, and North Vietnam. 

Mr. Anruso. Do you go along with that? 

Representative Macnuson. Yes. 

Mr. Anrvso. I think that is reasonable. I can understand why 
Communist China would not be invited. She is not recognized. The 
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Soviet Union is a member of the United Nations and has partiq 
pated in the Internationul Geophysical Year. Here you hope y 
emphasize the peaceful aspects. If she is invited and refuses, the 
the onus is upon her for refusing to participate in this wonderfy 
exposition. 

Will you then pass on my thinking, and I think it is the thinking 
of the entire committee, that that country should be invited? 

Mr. Furron. I agree. 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Representative Macnuson. It has been the intention all the time 
invite Russia and China and with Red China specifically excluded, ¢ 
course. 

Mr. Anruso. This week I hope to introduce a bill calling for, 
Youth Conference in Science, inviting youth all over the world inte. 
ested in science to a conference. It was my thinking that it would) 
a golden opportunity for this country and your State and the entin 
world if these youth representatives could be invited to your expe 
sition. 

Do you think facilities can be made available? I understand yu 
are building a lot of buildings, and so forth. Do you think you cm 
take crowds to this exposition from foreign countries and be able ty 
accommodate them ? 

Representative Magnuson. I certainly think this would be an ide 
place for them to perhaps hold their conference. What years are yu 
planning on ? 

Mr. Anruso. Same time as yours. I am modeling this bill aloy) 
the lines of this exposition, and that would be the opportune time ani 

lace. 
j Representative Magnuson. It would be ideal. As for accommo. 
tions, we are planning, of course, on accommodating tremendow 
crowds, and I am sure the members of the delegates to such confer. 
ence could be accommodated as well as any other exposition visitor 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. King? 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Magnuson, I would like to pursue this theme thi 
Congressman Anfuso brought up for a moment, on the internation! 
aspects of this. 

n your presentation you mention that this type of exposition cor 
tributes to peace, the peace of the world, ad encouraging better 
understanding among nations, which is generally a true statement. 

I have found, however, that this type of exposition can becom 
fiercely competitive. A strong nationalistic element comes into the 
picture, particularly with Russia vis-a-vis our country. We are e 
gaged in a grim race for survival, it seems to me, which takes on some 
rather ominous overtones; and sometimes that feeling seeps into thes 
expositions, even as it does into our Olympics, which are ostensibly to 

romote international good will and feeling. Some of the Olympic 
rave triggered some very, very unhappy incidents and done anything 
but contribute to international good will and understanding, but har 
done just the opposite. 

Perhaps you are not prepared to discuss this, but the question that 
passes through my mind is, Are you in a position to work this out 
such a way that you have, shall we say, a friendly rivalry betwea 
nations—which is a good healthy thing—but in which you can avoid 
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ihis fierce intense nationalism which sometimes rears its head in this 

type of thing where ie — is trying se oe in front of the 
Jd and flex its muscles, for some rather unpleasant things can 

= out of that. Would you like to discuss that for a seincitel 

Representative very cognizant of this problem, 

rticularly after Brussels, where the Russian pavilion and the U.S. 

avilion were set up against each other and there was so much talk 
about them, about the comparison between the two. 

And I was, incidentally, quite close to that because I am on the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations which had to first approve the 
money for our participation in the Brussels Fair. In this exposition 
the greatest care will be exercised to attempt to avoid this antagonisti- 
cally competitive atmosphere, and the President, specifically, in his 
message to the Congress on this legislation asked that this type of 
competition between nations be avoided as far as possible. We intend 
to do that. ; 

Mr. Kinc. What specific steps could be taken to soft pedal this 
intense nationalistic feeling ? 

Representative Macnuson. I feel Mr. Francis D. Miller or Mr. 
Dingwall net answer this detailed planning question a little better 
than Iean, Mr. King. 

One obvious place where some steps can be taken is in the layout of 
the exhibits, so that there is not one pavilion against another, as it 
was .. Brussels, a But for a detailed answer on that, 
I would like you to ask them. 

Mr. Kine. That is all. 

Mr. Matter. Mr. Roush ? 

Mr. Rousu. No questions. 

Mr. Miter. Mr, Hall? 

Mr. Hawt. I was interested in a statement you made relative to the 
exposition creating additional interest in scientific study, and, there- 
_ erase =" to go in, I assume, and study to be scientists 
of one kind or another. 

It — to me — million to reach that objective would probably 
keep about 1,200 students in school a year on a 3 percent interest basis 
alone, if grants were made for those students to study. Is there real 
justification for a i ime of this kind ? 

Representative Magnuson. We have a loan, of course, a loan pro- 
paying for a student’s education for say a year—before you can at- 
tract that student to the field he has to become interested, and I cer- 
wey think this exposition will serve to interest a great many young 
people in the area of science. 

Mr. Hatt. On the other hand, we have a great many interested in 
the field of science who are financially able to go to school and become 
ascientist. And I wondered if it was really a valid argument for the 
expenditure of this sum of money to state it would attract to the scien- 
community students who would go to school and prepare them- 
Selves, 

Representative Macnuson. I think it is very valid—much more basic 
than just giving them the money to go to school, I think. I think this 
type of thing which will interest them in the field is more basic than 
$12.5 million to educate them. 
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Mr. Haut. It is my point we now have more interested in the fg, 
than we are able to take care of, because they do not have the funds s: 
to go to school. 

Another point was this building. I believe you stated, Mr. Magny. 
son, that these buildings would belong to the Federal Government after 
the exposition was over. The land those buildings would be eregigj  ° 
on would continue to belong to the exposition, right? Or would tha fi 
land be conveyed directly to the Federal Government ? @ 

Mr. Macnuson. It would not be conveyed to the Federal Goyer, | 
ment. Whatever building the Government builds would belong jy! P 
the Government, but not the land; no. . 

Mr. Hatt. So, the building would be of very little benefit to thy 
Federal Government unless it controlled the land on which th 
buildings were located. The buildings would have salvage value, by } 
they would not have any value as a building, as such, because th 
owners of the land could require that the buildings be moved q 
require that the land not be used for certain purposes. le 

Representative Macnuson. As I understand it, we expect these toby) , 
permanent type buildings; we do not expect to raze them afterwanj k 
for salvage. 

I am sure, although Mr. Francis D. Miller or Mr. Dingwall ca 
answer you on this point better than I, that the Federal building 
buildings would be desirable to somebody, and I think we can depenj| 
on it that 

Mr. Hatz. However, I think the statement was made that the Fed. 
eral Government could recoup a portion of its investment, becang 
at the end of the exposition the Federal Government would still om 
the buildings which could be used or rented for other purposes, | 

But the question arises about the ownership of the land on which} , 
the buildings are located. Of course, if the Federal Government) ; 
owned the land, they could sell the land with the buildings intact. If 
the Federal Government does not own the land, then when the leas} , 
or term of occupancy is up, whether it be by lease or just where the} , 
Government occupies it as a tenant at will, when that lease is termi- j 
nated, those buildings have to come down or be given to the land- | 
owner, because that is where they are located. t 

Representative Magnuson. Of course, you understand the land. | 

I 
t 


owner is the Century 21 Corp. 
Mr. Haut. I understand that. But I am thinking about the pm 
posal for the money the Federal Government is putting into it. 
Representative Macnuson. I wish you would take this up with M. 
Francis D. Miller or Mr. Dingwall. 
Mr. Hatz. Thank you. 
Mr. Mitter. Thank you very much. 
We have consumed about 45 minutes. We would like to get this) , 
bill out today if we can. I do not want to curtail anyone. ( 
We are honored by having Mr. Pelly from Washington here, with, ; 
whom I have the privilege to serve on another committee. 
Mr. Pelly. 
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he fund: CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


- Magny. Mr. Peuiy. Now, Mr. Chairman, like my colleague from the State 
ent after ¢ Washington, Mr. Magnuson, I, too, want to express appreciation ; 
© erected frst for arranging this hearing so expeditiously; and secondly, of 
ould that course, for allowing us to appear before the committee to present our 

views ‘on various bills that have been put in to clarify the extent of 
Gover. articipation of the Century 21 World Exposition which is to be held 
elong ty in Seattle in 1961 to 1962. 

Mr. Mutter. I would like to say the thanks should go to the com- 
it to the mittee chairman, Mr. Brooks, who is ill and cannot be here, unfortu- 
hich the nately. He is the man who gave weight to your request and set up 
alue, but these hearings expeditiously. 

‘ause the) Mr, Panty. Yes, sir. 
1oved or} Since the idea of Century 21 was first formulated, many of our 
' country’s leading experts in the fields of science, industry, and foreign 
tobe fairs, as well as those familiar with international expositions, have 
fterwani been consulted in the development of a ihagy og for a successful expo- 
sition and, following my testimony, when the details of Century 21 
wall can are presented to your committee by a qualified representative of the 
ding o Ppesident’s Study Committee which was established by Public Law 
1 depend| 85-880, I am sure the advantages and merit of the resulting program 
the Fei! Tp order to save the committee’s time, I will leave the details to this 
because representative and will limit my statement and briefly describe the 
still own! hackground of this project. 
ses.‘ Tobegin with, perhaps I should mention that for 7 consecutive years 
Mm Which’ the State of Washington has sponsored successful international trade 
ernment) firs, which is a record, I believe, in the. United States. 
tact. If} Out of this experience, in 1955 the Washington State Legislature 
the leas | greated a world fair commission to evaluate the feasibility of staging a 
here tht! major international exposition in our State. During the ensuing 2 
IS term: years this commission made a thorough study which analyzed from 
he land: yarious angles the desirability and worthwhileness of such an under-. 
taking. Then, as a result of the commission’s favorable report, the 
he land: | State legislature overwhelmingly endorsed the Century 21 World Ex- 
position idea and appropriated $7,500,000 to acquire property and for 
the pre | construction of State buildings as well as employment of staff. In 
Olt. | turn, the city of Seattle approved a bond issue for an additional 
with Mi. $7,500,000. 

As planning advanced, it became apparent that not only foreign 

governments and private industry, but our Federal Government should 

._ havea vital interest in this exposition, This, I think, was due in large 

get this| degree to the fact that American scientists felt a great need for an 

.,  xposition to be held somewhere in the very near future to show our 

re, With) own people and to the people of the world what tremendous scientific 
advances are being made. 

The Soviet Union had launched its sputnik, and our scientists were 

hard at work on our satellite program. The entire country suddenly 
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awakened to the fact that = the things we had been thinking y 


as science fiction were about to me scientific realities. 
Because scientific research now reaches into every facet of civiliz. 


Di 


D 


tion and individual life, quite naturally it has become an integral ahi Bioe 


important responsibility of the Federal Government. 

hus it was that my colleague from the State of Washington, \) 
Magnuson, and myself during the 85th Congress introduced simily, 
bills to provide the authority for Federal participation in Century 9) 
and the Foreign Affairs Committee approved a provision calling fg 
a study by the President as to the extent of the Federal participation, 
This legislation was approved by Congress and signed into law by th 
President on September 2, 1958. 

As evidenced by telegrams and statements to your committee fron 
the Governor of the State of Washington and the mayor of Seatth 
the State and city are contributing liberally not only with building 
property, and money but with the talents of our leading businessmey, 
industrialists, and civic leaders. In addition to this, the Century 9 


organization, whenever necessary, has called for outside help from suc)! 
sources as the Stanford University Research Organization, the leading 


scientists on the National Science Planning Board, and exhibition cop.| 


sultants who were responsible for the success of the New York fair 
in 1939, our numerous trade fairs all over the world and the US, 
Pavilion at the Brussels World Fair. Some of these people are on the 


Century 21 staff. Others are being brought in as consultants whe} ; 


necessary. 

This exposition, I am confident, is destined to be a really fine con- 
tribution toward world peace and will improve internatiovin! 

It will call to the attention of the American public the importance 
of science in our everyday lives. I mentioned earlier that Century 9 
has had the assistance of a National Science Planning Board. This 
Board includes some of the best minds in a wide variety of scientific 
fields. I should like at this point to insert in the record the names 
of these men who have given freely of their time and talents in spite 
of very demanding schedules of their own, because they believe in the 
idea of Century 21. 

Mr. Mrtier. Without objection that may be done. 

Mr. Petty. Dr. Froelich Rainey, Chairman, director, University of 
Pennsylvania Museum. 

Dr. Allen V. Astin, Director, National Bureau of Standards, De 
partment of Commerce. 


Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president, Rockefeller Institute. 
Dr. Leonard Carmichael, Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 
Mr. Harold J. Coolidge, National Academy of Sciences. 


Dr. Frank Fremont-Smith, medical director, Josiah Macy, Jr. 


Foundation. 

Dr. Harry F. Harlow, Department of Psychology, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Dr. Donald Loughridge, Nuclear Power Engineering Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Technical Center. 

Dr. Homer Newell, Assistant Director for Space Science, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

Dr. Paul Weiss, member and professor, Rockefeller Institute. 

Dr. Donald H. McLaughlin, Homestake Mining Co. 
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king} pr, Donald H. Menzel, director, Harvard Observatory. 
Dr. J. C. Morris, vice president, Tulane University. 
iviliz.| Dp, Hans Neurath, professor and executive officer, Department of 
"al piochemistry, University of Washington. 
Dr. Gerard Piel, president and publisher, Scientific American. 
, Me Pp, Glenn T. Seaborg, chancellor, University of California. 
similar) Dr, Frederick Seitz, Department of Physics, University of Illinois. 
ury)}| Dr, Henry Bradford Washburn, Jr., director, Boston Museum of 
ng science. 
Dation — Dael Wolfle, executive officer, American Association for the 
Some of the members of this Board will testify before this commit- 
> from| teg later on. Others, I understand, have written to the committee 
eattl stating their belief that this is a very worthwhile and necessary 
ain ject. 
mh ithe exposition has three basic purposes. These are: 
Iry 21} (1) To commemorate the 100th anniversary of the fixing of the last 
Nn such! point of the border between the United States and Canada; 
ading| “ (2) To provide a dramatic showplace for the accomplishments of 
N Con-| the scientific world ; and 
k fair (3) To exhibit the varied cultures of the nations of the world, 
» US! especially those of the Pacific rim. 
on the} A number of preliminary discussions have been held with leading 
When} jndustrialists throughout the country, such as General Motors, Alcoa, 
Reynolds Aluminum, the Boeing and Lockheed airplane companies 
> Con-} and many others. 
tions.| The exposition has been endorsed by more than 30 chambers of com- 
tance) merce in nine Western States, including Utah and California. 
"Tn The President will very shortly issue a proclamation and forward an 
his| invitation from the government of Washington to every country on 
ntific| our diplomatic list. I understand that the Japanese Government 
lames | already has sent a man to Seattle to line up space for Japanese cul- 
Spite ' tural, scientific and industrial exhibits. 
nthe Mr. Chairman, the plan of the Century 21 World Exposition, fol- 
jowing my remarks, will be presented by Francis Miller. Mr. Francis 
| Miller has been in charge of the Department of Commerce study. He 
ty of | made a similar presentation to the President and his Cabinet. 
Iam sure when Mr. Francis Miller has finished his presentation 
, De | your committee will conclude that the $12,500,000 recommended by 
President Eisenhower is required and should be authorized to properly 
provide for Federal participation and assure a successful science 
exhibition. 
In conclusion, let me urge that this project be considered as an in- 
Jr,| vestment—an investment in the future of the United States and in our 
American youth. This exposition will interest the adult. generation of 
y of tomorrow in science. Members of this committee as perhaps few other 
individuals recognize the need and value of scientific research and 
Gen- development. Century 21 is to be a giant showcase where the Amer- 
| lean taxpayer can see graphically oe at firsthand where his money is 
onal | going and why it is being spent. 
The free world cannot survive if the United States should decline to 
asecond-rate nation. Our international supremacy lies in such proj- 
ects as Century 21. This is because in'‘a democracy public knowledge 
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and opinion is. required to justify the vast expenditures which g 
needed to maintain our role of world leadership. Also, Century 9 
will demonstrate to the world the progress of science in America fy 
the betterment of mankind. Thereby our traditional policy of leade. 
ship for world peace through science and economic development yjj 
be shown to all nations. Mr. Chairman, this legislation has 
significance and I hope the Committee on Science and Astronautig 
will favorably report it. 

Meanwhile, I again wish to thank the members of the committee fy 
their consideration. 

Mr. Murer. Thank you very much, Mr. Pelly. 

Any questions of Mr. Pelly ¢ 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, I have a very brief question, which | 
understand these gentlemen are prepared to answer. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. Is this Century 21 a nonprofit organization / 

Mr. Petiy. Yes, it is. ‘The exposition is being promoted by a non, 
profit organization. 

Mr. Sisk. In case of loss, would the Federal Government or exhibi- 
tors be called upon to make up the deficit ? 

Mr. Petry. No, no liability whatsoever. 

Mr. Sisk. As I understand, these costs are being underwritten, thai 
is, there is an underwriting job being done to take care of tha 
situation. 

Mr. Peiy. Local business and industry and labor are putting up, 
fund of $1.5 million, a guarantee fund to underwrite expenses. They 
would, of course, use that fund to cover any losses. 

Mr. Sisk. What are the exact dates of the exposition / 

Mr. Petty. May 10 to November 12, 1961, and April 21 to August 
21, 1962, for full-scale operations. 

During the intervening period I believe some events will go.on 
right through. 

Mr. Sisk. What projection has been made with respect to the total 
number of visitors you will expect at the exposition ? 

Mr. Pexiy. The experts, who have gone into this very carefully, 
anticipate about 10 million visitors. 

Mr. Sisk. What arrangements have you made for housing them! 


Mr. Petty. Organized a nonprofit organization similar to that 
organized for the Brussels Fair, to take care of housing. This con: 
mittee has made plans to house about 45,000 people in the Seattle area 
each day, and it will also police the various housing facilities to b 
sure there is no gouging of the public. 

Mr. Sisk: Is there any controversy over the site of the exposition! 

Mr. Petty. According to my understanding, one real estate opera- 
tor, promoter, had a location he thought would be better, in a rather 
remote area. But the courts have approved the present site. 

I suggest an Arabian proverb, “The dogs bark, but the caravan 
moves on,” which might be appropriate here. 

Mr. Sisk. Thank you. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Fulton? 

Mr. Funron. The question comes up on the extension of the exhibit 
through into the year 1962. When is it proposed to close ? 

Mr. Petty. The closing date in. 1962 would be August 21. 
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Mr. Futton. Then in section 2 of the authorizing legislation, there 
isa provision that there shall be a commissioner for the exposition to 
receive $17,500 per annum. Under the proposed bill, on page 2, lines 
11 to 13, there is permission to hire individuals at the rate of $100 per 
diem, which, of course, is greatly in excess of the amount the Com- 
missioner for the exposition himself would be receiving. Would you 
strongly disagree if an amendment were sponsored by Mr, Miller and 
myself, I speak only for myself—to make the maximum rate $50 per 


i Peity. Could I correct a previous answer, first, that I gave? 

The closing date is October 21. 

Secondly, with regard to the suggested amendment that consultant 
fees be limited to $50 a day, I agree with my colleague, Mr. Magnuson, 
that in view of the fact the consultants would be experts in their line 
and none of them would probably be available in the area, that prob- 
ably if you left the $100 figure in, I am sure the discretion that would 
be allowed to the authority in that event would be not to exceed $100 
a day, and it would not pay more than necessary. 

I might say, Mr. Fulton, that it is our thought that in many cases 
some of the exhibits in this fair might have been prepared at no cost; 
inother words, I think when you talk in terms of the $12.5 million, you 
are talking about a figure which could well be minimized and I think 
will be minimized if it can be. Because Glenn Martin is proposing to 
build an exhibit which would indicate exactly the way the people 
would live on the moon in a sphere, and they have absolutely the same 
conditions that would be on the moon, in this plane they have. Well, 
we are hoping maybe it would be financed, and they would show it 
out there. But as far as fees go, if you are going to have a top scien- 
tist or top engineer, I would think his time would be limited, it would 
come out of his busy, busy schedule, and I would certainly think it 
would be better to leave the figure at a maximum of $100 a day. 

Mr. Futton. You would depart from the customary $50 per diem 
allowance which we usually have? 

Mr. Petuy. I would hope it would be left at $100. 

Mr. Funron. Under section 3 of the old act, the Foreign Affairs 
Committee recommended $125,000 of Federal money to help get you 
started. Is that in addition to the $12.5 million? 

Mr. Petty. That was for the study commission and I might say 
they only spent $60,000 of that money. The actual money came out 
of the President’s Emergency Fund and the balance between the 
$60,000 and the $125,000 has reverted to the Treasury. 

Mr. Fuiron. So you really need the $12.5 million ? 

Mr. Petty. We will not have any more of the $125,000 available. 

Mr. Furron. Would you object to a limit of $12.5 million, an 
amendment to that effect ? 

Mr. Petty. I would favor such amendment. 

Mr. Futron. Under section 8 that is being put in here; it is a waiver 
of appropriation procedures. I can see that on the reference to waiv- 
ing section 3735 of the Revised Statutes (41.U.S.C. 13), that that is 
peeeily necessary, because when you are going to extend the fair 

yond a year that permits the executive departments to make-con- 
tracts for a longer term than 1 year, so it would be of assistance to you. 

Mr. Petty. I think section 8 is essential. 
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Mr, Fuuron. When I look at the other part of section 8, section 364 yo! 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended by title 31, United States ] 
section 529, there we are making an exception to the House Appropriy. fix 
tions Committee action. Now it has been done in some cases when a 
exceptions have had to be made, for example, abroad or under peculig | 
or difficult conditions, for the Secretary of the Treasury on certaj, bu 
kinds of unusual paper, things of that type, but in my judgment; tht 
would not favor eliminating the appropriations procedure at this timg| —- 

And so I would, therefore, ask, have you or has anybody on behalf 
of the proponents of the exposition, checked this with any membey 
of the Appropriations Committee to see their view ? | 

Unless they would specifically agree to that in advance, I am afraij {8 
I would have to put in an amendment striking the first part of this} ¥ 
proposed section 8 out of the bill. 

. Petxy. I believe that the entire sum would be needed over, 
period of 4 years, in other words, there would be four separate ap. 
propriations and I would certainly be guided by those who have had 
more experience than I have. 

I simply have not any comment as far as whether—I would have di 
no real objection to eliminating the words “section 3648, Revised 1 
Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 529).” Ir 

Mr. McCormack. I think Mr. Pelly has stated his answer very well,| © 
He leaves it to the judgment of the committee. 

Mr. Furron. Thank you. May I congratulate you on a good state. 
ment. I think you will have a fine exhibit and help the international} ® 
relations of this country. 

Mr. Kine. I manned to be certain in my mind what this bill js 
asking Congress to do. Mr. Magnuson has covered this but I want 4 


to be sure I understand it. 8 
First, you are changing the title of this exposition to “Century 21 
Exposition,” and you are adding “1961” which was inadvertently | 2 
omitted. b 
Mr. Petty. “1962,” sir. 
Mr. Kina. “1962.” That is right. ; 
On the top of page 2, this subparagraph (5) expands your a | | 
thority to incur expenditures, is that right? Is this something that 


was not in the original act ? 

Mr. Petuy. The law which has been referred to, Public Law 85-880, 
I think, in that law there is probably existing authority for a world 
exposition, but this was limited by the recommendation, which Mr. 
Fulton knows of, that came out of the Foreign Affairs Committee last 
year which authorized and directed the President to have this study 
made, and it seems proper and fitting in view of that part to come | 
back and clarify the picture and say now, on the basis of that study, | 
the authority Should be, and the amount of Federal participation, 


should be so much. 

Mr. Kine. What you are doing is going back and amending the 
original act and now giving authorization to go ahead and put the 
program through, the original act was merely to investigate? 

r. Petty. Clarifying.. That is right. 

Mr. Kine. Then, in section 7 you set up the authorization for the 

money and we have already discussed that and it has been suggested 


; 
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| that a maximum of $12.5 million be set up, and I think you expressed 


yourself as favoring that. 

Remembering that maximums tend to become minimums, once you 
fix a maximum, you are practically guaranteeing that at least that 
amount will be spent. A 

Mr. Pexuy. I am very leery of open-end appropriations myself, 
put I have enough confidence in our Appropriations Committee that 
they will never let this get out of hand. ' ; 

Mr. Kine. Will you please recapitulate what section 8 is getting at? 

Mr. Peti.y. As I understand it, it is to prevent reverting to the 
Treasury at the end of a fiscal year, is that not correct, Mr. Fulton? 

Mr. Fuuron. It carries over the authorization for more than one 
fiscal year, so you do not need to renew the authorization, because it 
waives the provision of 41 United States Code 13 on public contracts. 

Mr. Peiiy. That is correct. 

It would not expire—— 

Mr. Futton. At the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Petty. Yes, it would be June 30, 1961—— 

Mr. Murr. I believe in cases of this kind, this is the usual proce- 
dure, because you cannot follow the letter of the law as we set it up 
for regular agencies, there is always a certain amount of flexibility 
involved. It is not a departure, these things have been done in other 
expositions. 

r. Petty. I have a justification : 

Advance payments are thus used to help the contractor procure the supplies 
and materials necessary in the performance of contracts and also assures a 
shorter leadtime on delivery of the item. 

Mr. Fuuton. The restriction that you cannot have the contract for 
atime longer than 1 J ser from the date of the contract is also waived, 
so it gives you that advantage as well. 

Mr. Miturr. In the buildings at expositions, as a general rule, these 
are not permanent type buildings, not put up as permanent type 
buildings; they are there for the period of the exposition, they have 
certain salvage value and that is all you ever hope to get out of them, 
so that, in some cases, there have been permanent type buildings built, 
but that was where there had been preplanning, and I am sure if you 
go look at the site of the Golden Gate International Exposition, you 
would never realize what it was for. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Pelly. 

The next witness is Mr. George T. Moore, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, Department of Commerce. 

Weare very happy to have you with us, sir. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Moorr. I am very glad to be here and listen to the excellent 
presentation made by Congressmen Magnuson and Pelly. 

I have a statement here I would like to present, if I may. 

Mr. Mitier. You may. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
naturally pleased to be here at the presentation of H.R. 7982 to 
amend Public Law 85-880. 
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As you know, Public Law 85-880 required the President to repog 
to the Congress at this session with respect to the most effective may. 
ner of representation of the United States at the exposition to be helj 
in Seattle, Wash., now known as Century 21 Exposition. 

The President designated the Department of Commerce, with thy 
advice and counsel of the Department of State and the Nationg) 
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Science Foundation, to act as a focal point and to prepare a plan fq| + 


Federal participation to be presented to the Congress. _ 

In discharging this responsibility in accordance with section 5 of 
Public Law 85-880, the President transmitted a report to the Speake 
of the House and the President of the Senate on May 21, 1959, 

In order to effectively plan for this exposition, we established g 
small group of planners to develop the type of program that the 
Federal Government would exhibit at the exposition. This was don 
by consulting and coordinating the suggestions from the various Fed. 
eral agencies who had an interest, and we will be happy during th 
course of this hearing to indicate to you the agencies who have a scien. 
tific interest in the exhibit if you so desire. 

Thus, my function today is to report not only for the Department 
of Commerce but for all the Federal agencies who will have a part in 
the Federal exhibit. 

First, I should mention that the sponsors of the exposition selected 
“Worldwide Scientific Progress” as one of the themes to emphasize, 
So, with the advice and counsel of the National Science Foundatio 
it was determined that the Federal participation should be held to 
the scientific fields. As a result, the plan which the President sub- 
mitted to the Congress contemplates that Federal agencies with scien- 
tific responsibilities will exhibit their accomplishments and goals in 
such manner that millions of visitors to the exposition will not only 
be informed but inspired. I speak of millions of visitors as the 
Stanford Research Institute estimated that the Century 21 Expos- 
tion to be held in Seattle would draw between 12 and 18 million 
visitors. 


I understand Congressman Pelly said 10, but I believe these ar 


the latest figures that we have. 

It is also hoped that the youth who visit the fair will be intrigued and 
their interest so aroused, particularly in the fields of life sciences, 
energy, man and space that some of them will seek their future 
careers in these areas. 

The entire exposition has been conceived and developed by the 
State of Washington and the city of Seattle. The plan for Federal 

articipation contemplates that the United States will be a major ex- 
hibitor in the forum which has been created. This will be done 
through the office of the Commissioner, authorized by Public Law 
85-880. 


The State of Washington’s nonprofit corporation, Century 21 Ex- | 


position, Inc., has acquired 74 acres within a mile and an eighth of 
downtown Seattle. This corporation will assign to the Federal Gov- 
ernment an adequate area, without rental, on which to construct a 
building within 21 acres which they have allocated to the world of 
science. 

In March of this year, in order to satisfy ourselves that the civic 
leaders in the city of Seattle were enthusiastically behind this pro- 
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_ Miller and I went to Seattle and, while there, consulted 


oram, Mr ra 
with group of civic leaders. 


4t a luncheon with 16 of these men—and I have the list available 
if this committee wishes to examine it—I made a very positive state- 
ment that the Federal Government would not be interested in par- 
ticipating in the exposition unless we were sure that such an exposi- 


d be carried on with or without Federal participation. I 
can assure you that these leaders to a man stated that the exposition 
would be carried forward. In addition, Governor Rosselini, of 
Washington, telephoned me from Olympia and expressed his whole- 
hearted backing of this project, and Mayor Gordon S. Clinton of 
Seattle who attended the luncheon gave the same assurances. I feel 
sure that they can be counted upon. 

While the present act is broad enough to provide for actual par- 
ticipation in this exposition, certain amendatory legislation is deemed 
necessary. We consider that H.R. 7982 would meet these needs very 
wens, the exposition is now known officially as Century 21 Exposi- 
tion and is to be held in 1962 as well as 1961. The bill would effect 
these technical changes. 

Next, the bill would clarify the types of expenditures which would 
be permitted under the act. It would remove the $125,000 appropri- 
ation authorization limit which obviously applied only to the cost of 
the preliminary work. It also adds a new section so as to authorize 
carrying out the provisions of the act. without regard to the pro- 
hibitions and limitations of laws relating to the advance payment 
of funds and contracting for more than a year. These laws were de- 
signed for ordinary, routine, and continuing Government procure- 
ment but should not apply to the specialized type of contracts and 
functions peculiar to the operations of and participation in an exposi- 
tion of this type and duration. 

I might add that upon proper amendment of the act, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is ready to present appropriate budget estimates 


_ for consideration by the Congress. 


There are several witnesses who are exceptionally competent to 
answer any detailed questions which you may have. The deputy 
commissioner for the Century 21 Exposition, Mr. Francis Miller, is 
here and can provide he with such detail as to the staff planning 
as you may require, and, if you desire, he is prepared to make a visual 
presentation in detail. 

In addition to Mr. Francis Miller, Dr. Orr Reynolds of the Depart- 
ment of Defense; Mr. Bernard Fry of the National Science Founda- 
tion; and Dr. Paul Weiss, member and professor of the Rockefeller 
Institute, New York City, are here to explain their part in the overall 
plan of the Federal Government in presenting the Federal exhibit. 

Mr. Miztxr. Thank you very much, Mr. Moore. 

Mr. McCormack. What amendments does the Secretary of the De- 
partment suggest ? 

Mr. Moore. The amendments we suggested, particularly in the area 
Mr. Fulton was questioning about, was—just a second, please, and I 
will get this. 
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The limitation that we had was that we could not advance pa 
on certain of the work, as well as the no-year money. As I unde 
this title 31, United States Code, section 529 reads as follows: 

No advance of public money shall be made in any case unless autho 
the appropriation concerned or other law. And in all cases of contracts for the 
performance of any service, or the delivery of articles of any description, for th, 
use of the United States, payment shall not exceed the value of the Service ry, 
dered or of the articles delivered previously to such payment. 

We attempt to justify this this way: The purpose of the exemptig 
to permit advance payments to model makers, designers—— 

Mr. McCormack. That is not an amendment to the bill? 

a Moors. No, this is section 8, that we are asking be added to th 
ill. 

‘ Mr. McCormack. I just asked you what amendments to the pending 
ill do you—— 

Mr. Moore. We would add “1962” instead of “1961.” Expand th 
title, add section 5, and change the amount of money to be paid on pg 
diem to consultants. 

Mr. Fuuron. You like H.R. 7982 as written, that is what the Dp 
partment is really asking for? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, we like the bill as written. 


Mr. Miter. In the bill, itself, there is no limitation on the appro 
priation. Section 7, I believe, will be amended to include $12.5 millin 
instead of an open-end appropriation. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, we felt the thing to do with that wa 
take our justification to the Appropriations Committee, which } 
$12,500,000. 

Mr. Furron. You ran into an economy-minded committee her, 
though, first. 

Mr. Moore. It is immaterial to us. 

Mr. Mitixr. I would say, if you are going to take this bill to th 
floor with an open-end authorization in it, you may bump into difi- 
— and if you need $12,500,000, I suggest that be spelled out in the 

ill. 

Mr. Moore. No objection to that. 

Mr. Miter. Will you prepare such an amendment? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitirr. Any questions of Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Forton. I have some after Mr. McCormack. 

Mr. Mitter. You go ahead and if anyone wants to ask questions, 
we will recognize you in your order. 

Mr. Fuuron. Would you put in a list of the agencies in the Govern- 
ment that have an interest in this exhibit, and secondly, would you 
likewise put a list of the people who participated in the conference 
you mentioned and also the agencies in the local area that are partici- 
pating, and give us some idea of the extent of their participation! 

(The information is as follows:) 


FEDERAL AGENCIES WITH INTEREST IN CENTURY 21 EXPOSITION 


National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
Department of Defense 

Department of Commerce 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department of Agriculture 


Atomic Energy Commission 
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National Science Foundation 
Department of the Interior 

Federal Aviation Agency 
Department of Labor 


present AT LUNCHEON FoR ASSISTANT SECRETARY MOORE AND Francis D. MILiER, 
SEATTLE, WASH., MakcH 9, 1959 


Assistant Secretary George T. Moore, Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 
Francis D. Miller, deputy commissioner, Century 21 Exposition, Washington, D.C. 
paward E. Carlson, president, Century 21 Corp. 


Mayor Gordon S. Clinton 
Louis Bye, general manager, Mail Order Division, Sears Roebuck 


' Cornelius Byrne, president, Washington State International Trade Fair 
_ William Blethen, publisher, Seattle Times 


Harry L. Carr, president, King County Labor Council 
Norton Clapp, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
Donald Douglas, executive assistant to the president of Pacific Car & Foundry 
Frank Dupar, secretary-treasurer, Western Hotels, Inc. 
Ben Ehrlichman, chairman of board, United Pacific Corp. 
Joseph Gandy, president, Central Association of Seattle 
George Kahlein, president, Greater Seattle 
Oscar Merritt, business manager, Seattle Post Intelligence 
Harold Shefelman, president, board of regents, University of Washington 
William S. Street, president, Frederick & Nelson 
Walter W. Williams, Continental, Inc. 
CENTURY 21 EXPosITION, 
Seattle, Wash., July 18, 1959. 

Francis D. MILLER, 
U.S. Deputy Commissioner, 
Century 21 Exposition, 
Room 6222, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. MILLER: At the House committee hearing on Century 21 legislation 
last week, questions were asked concerning the extent of local support for the 
exposition. The following information may be useful for the record: 


1. VOLUNTEER LEADERSHIP 


Century 21 Exposition is governed by a board of trustees numbering in excess 
of 100 members. The trustees represent a cross section of civic leadership 
throughout the State of Washington. The stature of the board can be indi- 
cated by the following information on its principal officers: 

Chairman of the board, Edward E. Carlson, executive vice president, Western 
Hotels, Inc. 

President-elect, Joseph BE, Gandy, partner, Smith-Gandy, Inc. 

Vice president, public relations, Otto Brandt, vice president and general man- 
ager, KING-TV. 

Vice president, Harry L. Carr, vice president, King County Labor Council. 

Vice president, site development, James Douglas, president, Northgate Co. 

Vice president, D. Roy Johnson, retired (former general manager, J. ©. 
Penney). 

Vice president, special events, George Kachlein, attorney, Bogle, Bogle & Gates. 

Vice president, exhibits and concessions, Lee Moran, Lee Moran Co. 

Vice president, budget and finance, Edward Tremper, partner, Touche, Niven, 
Bailey & Smart. 

Secretary-treasurer, Frank Dupar, Sr., chairman of the board, Palmer Supply 


Co. 

Finance committee : 
Ben B. Ehrlichman, chairman of the board, United Pacific Corp. 
Henry Broderick, president, Henry Broderick, Inc. 
William Street, president, Frederick & Nelson, executive vice president, 

Marshall Field Co, 
Emil Sick, president, Sick’s Brewery Enterprises, Inc. 
Lawrence Arnold, chairman of the board, Seattle-First National Bank. 
Maxwell Carlson, president, National Bank of Commerce. 
D. K. MacDonald, chairman of the board, D. K. MacDonald Co. 
(Norg. Mr. Gandy will serve full time as president, effective September 1959.) 
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2. CORPORATE FINANCES 


To date Century 21 Exposition, Inc., has received approximately $185,009 j, 
subscriptions from business and industry. It is estimated that between Dow 
and May 10, 1961, the opening date for the exposition, approximately $2 million 
will be required. These operating funds will be repaid from a trust. fund into 
which 40 percent of the gate admissions will be placed during the €XPOSition, 

Income received to date has come from the following industries : 


Tourist All 
industries other Total Pr 
campaign j|subscriptions Pledge 

$25, 500 $25, 500. 00 14) 
Ee eee ee $9, 530 10, 775 20, 305. 00 1 
5, 300 13, 300 18, 500. 00 10. 
17, 000 17, 000. 00 43 
7, 824. 65 3, 750 11, 574. 65 63 
Real estate and building owners--.-...----------|-------.------ 10, 000 10, 000. 00 55 
8, 000 8, 900. 00 43 
8, 500 8, 500. 00 45 
8, 000 8, 000. 00 44 


Norte.—First underwriting funds were received in December 1957. 
8. ORIGINAL SUPPORT 


Every major civic organization in Seattle has formally endorsed the exposition 
and many are helping in important ways with the program. In addition, the 
Governor of the State, the mayor and City Council of Seattle, city officials and 
chambers of commerce throughout the State, and civic groups throughout the 
11 Western States expressed their support for the exposition. Cupies of these 
resolutions are on file with our congressional delegation. 

We are proud of the broad backing this program has secured, a notable in- 
dication of which is the splendid support of radio, television, and newspapers 
throughout the area. We hope the above information will be useful for the 
record. 

Sincerely, 
C. Drnewa Director. 

P.S.—You may also wish to file the enclosed prospectus which contains much 
specific information. 


Mr. Fuuron. I believe that there will be some question on the floor, 
If there gets to be a dispute over it, we would like to know what the 


local people are doing and be able to identify it by name and amount, 
or, if they are giving services, what those services are. 
I think that will help us in the passage of the bill. 


You would not feel it would limit you if the title 31, United States _ 


Code, section 529 part of section 8 in the bill on page 2 is cut out? 

My feeling is you do not need the “section 3735 Revised Statutes 
(41 U.S.C. 13)”; that we should have simply an authorization bill 
and then have the Appropriations Committee work its usual pro- 
cedures. 

Mr. Moore. On the title 31, United States Code, section 529, ask 
them for this—— 

Mr. Furron. I do not believe the bill should have us waive the 
appropriations procedures in this authorizing act. So, I am really 
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asking if a particular part is cut ‘out by amendment would you, 
to it 10h ¢ 

[ do not think it is going to limit you too much. : 

Mr. Moore. I think then we would ask the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to put it in. ; : r {3.3 

Mr. Furron. That is all right. Because it is an appropriations 

rocedure. But I do not think we should have it in the bill here 
or the authorizing committee. 

Mr. Moore. All right. 

Mr. Fuuron. In what State is Century 21 Exposition, Inc. ? 

Mr. Moore. State of Washington. 

Mr. Fuuron. The question was raised by Mr. Hall, you say that— 
the corporation will assign to the Government an adequate area, without rental, 
on which to construct the buildings within 21 acres which they have allocated 
to the World of Science—on page 3 of your statement. 

If there is no lease on it, what is it, just a license, or a permission—— 

Mr. Moore. Permissive sort of thing, for the 2 years, as I under- 
stand it. However, we can further negotiate. 

Mr. Fuuron. I think Mr. Hall has a good point because under the 

revious legislation the General Services Administration are the 

ple that will have charge of any building or Federal property or 
equipment. 

I am afraid the method you are contemplating might be conflicting 
with that section, so as a corporate lawyer, I think you ought to have 
your counsel at the Department of Commerce check into that and see 
if there might not be a conflict. I compliment Mr. Hall for his sharp 
eyes on that one. 

Mr. Moore. It is appreciated we have only been in the planning 
stage; we are waiting for this type of legislation, so we can take our 
appropriations up to the Appropriations Committee and from that 
point work on the thousands of details. 

Mr. Fuuron. I would check the General Services Administration 
statutes to see you are not prohibited from doing what you are pro- 

ing here, unless we give you permission to do it in the authorizing 

Mr. Moorr. I will be very happy to do that. 

Mr. Miter. We will hear next from Mr. Francis D. Miller, Deputy 
Commissioner, Century Exposition, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS D. MILLER, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, 
CENTURY 21 EXPOSITION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Francis D. Miter. I would like to express my appreciation 
to the chairman of this committee, Mr. Brooks, and to the committee 
itself for their interest in this bill, and assure them of our full co- 
operation in any subsequent discussion. 

On May 10, 1961, in Seattle, Wash., the Century 21 Exposition will 
open its doors and thus become the first international exposition to be 
held in the United States since 1939. 

The U.S. Government has been invited to participate in this great 
exposition by depicting the role of science in modern civilization. 

ile there are other areas in the exposition where the cultures 
of the world and where commerce and industry, both foreign and 
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domestic, will display, it would seem wise to accept this invitatj 
per se, for the United States now faces more than ever importan 

nsibilities for the future of this Nation and the peoples of th 
world in the field of science. 

If the objectives of the Federal Government at the exposition ay 
attained, much will have been accomplished by October 1962, whe, 
the exposition closes. The principal objectives of the Federal Govern. 
ment are threefold: 

1. To show to the people of America and the world the benefits 
mankind may derive, most profitably, from the recent rapid advances 
in the field of science. 

2. To show how these accelerated advances intensify the respong- 
bility of Nations and individuals to live together under jaw and order, 

3. Through the medium of a great dramatic, highly authentic, 
scientific exposition, to enthuse the youth of this country with the 
thrill and excitement of a career in science. 

The Congress through Public Law 85-880 has provided the mecha- 
nism to determine how to accomplish these objectives. The President 
designated the Department of Commerce, with the advice and counsel 
of the Department of State and the National Science Foundation, to 
prepare a plan for Federal participation for presentation to the Con. 


gress. 

This, then, becomes a report, prepared by the Department of Com- 
merce in cooperation with other Federal departments and agencies, 
a? 21 Exposition, Inc., and the National Science Planning 

oard. 

If the Federal Government is to mount an exhibition the theme of 
which is Science, it must be made certain that all exhibits are valid 
and authentic. To guarantee this the Department of Commerce 
has worked in close cooperation with the National Science Founda- 
tion, the National Academy of Sciences, and the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science to select from the 
scientists of the country a National Science Planning Board. 

The 20 members of this Board are numbered among the leading 
scientists of the United States. Chairmaned by Dr. Froelich Rainey 
of the University of Pennsylvania, each member of the Board has 
been active in submitting his recommendations. 

Those who have produced this program are particularly indebted 
to Dr. Detlev Bronk and Dr. Paul Weiss, who play a dual role as 
members of the National Science Planning Board and the President's 
Science Advisory Committee. These gentlemen were requested b 
Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., the President’s science adviser, to ch 
and authenticate the progress in consolidating the submissions re- 
ceived from the various Federal departments and agencies. 


Therefore, it appears certain that the Federal plan ‘tor Century 21 | 
Exposition will be a presentation of science that lies within the frame | 


work provided by the National Science Planning Board and which 
will be sound and valid in every respect. 

Since the Federal Government does not sponsor any international 
expositions, all Government action must be based on the groundwork 
done by the local community. The city of Seattle and the State of 
Washington have laid a firm foundation to insure the success of 
Century 21 Exposition. 
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Therefore, the city and State accomplishments to date are of the 
utmost significance. 

In November of 1956, the city of Seattle voted a $7,500,000 bond 
issue. In March of 1957, the State of Washington matched this with 
anadditional $744 million. doh 

In July of 1958, a 74-acre site was acquired which included all utili- 
ties. Existing on the site is an armory, a stadium, and a civic center. 
These buildings will be converted to become exposition structures at 
community expense. 

These concrete results of local action provide a refreshing incentive 
to Federal participation. 

Century 21 Exposition will take place on a centrally located site 
within 1 mile of the heart of the city. 

The major north-south arterial route is three blocks to the east of 
the exposition grounds, with excellent east-west feeders right into it. 
Rarely has a site been selected for a major exposition with such easy 
CThere is an artist’s conception of the monorail that will speed fair- 

rs from the heart of the city to the exposition site in 93 seconds. 

Lockheed Aircraft and the Seattle transit are developing contractual 
arrangements so that the monorail will be operating by January 1, 
1961. 

When completed it will be the first monorail of its kind in the coun- 

designed strictly to solve a mass transportation problem. It has 
the effect of placing the main entrance to the exposition grounds in the 
heart of the city. 

This is an aerial photograph of the site as it appears today, looking 
south. The water on the right is Puget Sound feadin to the great 
ocean and its Pacific rim nations. The proximity of the downtown 
area is clearly demonstrated. 

The armory, the stadium, and the civic center can be seen in the 
foreground. The dwellings within the designated area are substand- 
ard and are being demolished to make way for the exposition. 

Here is an artist’s conception of the way the site will look on open- 
ing day. The armory has become one of the exhibit buildings, with 
1% acres of exhibit space. It has been redecorated and landscaped 
at local expense and will house part of the commerce and industry 
exhibits. 

Though not as yet finalized, consideration is being given to covering 
the on in the event the exposition remains open during the winter 
months. 

The old civic auditorium has had its face lifted. Either its interior 
will be remodeled to become a modern concert hall seating 3,000 people, 
or a new, though smaller concert hall will be built across the way. In 
either event, the city of Seattle will provide funds. 

In the area on the right will be constructed the Century 21 pavilion 
with 160,000 square feet of floorspace at a cost of $3,800,000. Ground 
will be broken as of November 1, 1959, and the cost will be borne by 
the State of Washington. Looking closely one can observe the mono- 
rail pancerding from downtown Seattle to the exposition grounds. 
The building in the far background of the site is the heart of the show— 
the proposed science center to be erected by Federal funds in the area 
where the Federal Government will participate. 
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The site’s 74 acres will be divided into five areas or five worlds: 
The World of the Arts, 5 acres. 
The World of Entertainment, 11 acres. 
The World of Industry, 19 acres. 
The World of Nations, 18 acres. 
The World of Science, 21 acres. 

The cultures of the world as well as commerce and industry will 
treated in the four areas of the site designated for those purposes. Thy 
Federal Government participation, however, will be confined to th 
World of Science. 

By Presidential proclamation, all nations with whom the Unitej 
States enjoys diplomatic relations will be invited to participate in th, 
exposition. The selected theme messages of the exposition will 
beamed particularly to the uncommitted nations of the Pacific rim, 

The act specifically excludes North Korea, North Vietnam, anj 
Communist China. 

With Hawaii’s new statehood, she sits like a hub of this great Py. 
cific wheel. The new State of Alaska is the keystone. 

The content and sequence of the Federal presentation in the g¢- 
ence center is of the utmost importance. As designated by the Na, 
tional Science Planning Board, the world of science will be divided 
into four parts: the life sciences, energy, man, space. 

An introduction and indoctrination area will be added to serve as 
a general presentation area to the whole field of science. 


LIFE SCIENCES 


In this section exhibits will outline in a series of coordinated ste 
the major areas in which biochemists and others are exploring the 
nature and processes of life. It will relate this understanding to the | 
welfare of a much expanded world population in Century 21. Ex. 
hibits will show, many through working laboratories, how these dis. 
coveries can contribute to the rational choices man can and must make 
in respect to the survival of the species. Subjects will range from 
medical research to the research for new food sources and their appli- 
cation in underdeveloped countries. 


SPACE 


This section of the international science hall would include exhibits 
depicting the whole spectrum of space—its composition, demonstra- 
tions of the solar systems, and of man’s efforts to penetrate its se- 
erets. It would include development of findings from the Interna. | 
tional Geophysical Year, the Smithsonian Astrophysical Laboratory, 
the measurement of the ionosphere, prototypes of tracking stations, 


space vehicles, propulsion systems, control problems, research, and 
many others. 


A LIFE SCIENCES EXHIBIT—-PHOTOSYNTHESIS 


Many questions have been raised as to how subjects dealing in the 
main with pure science can be made exciting, understandable, and 
interesting, yet remain authoritative. 
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One of the subjects to be treated in the life science exhibit will be 
the process of photosynthesis. The picture above depicts the manner 
in which the exhibit might be treated. 

By means of motion it could be shown how much is known as to what 
takes place when the green plant kingdom converts 400 billion tons of 
carbon dioxide into lifegiving oxygen yearly. A rear projected 
movie would enlarge a small section of a leaf to many times its size so 
that cell activities can be seen and studied. fare BOY 

This, of course, is but one way in which one exhibit mig!it be devel- 
oped in the life sciences area. 


ENERGY EXHIBIT—-ATOM POWER 


One of the most vigorously pursued uses of nuclear energy for peace- 
time purposes is in the replacement of coal as a fuel for our source of 
electrical power. thee 

The picture shows a life-size model of the Shippingport reactor 

against a background of simulated coal. The small replica of the re- 
actor shows its relation to the amount of energy that would require 
whole mountains of coal to produce. 
_ Equally interesting would be an exhibit recalling that the Nautilus 
powered by a similar pressurized water reactor cruised her first 60,000 
miles, more than twice around the world on a charge of nuclear fuel 
smaller than a softball. 


INDOCTRINATION EXHIBIT—-RELATED TO MAN 


The purpose of this exhibit would be to place man in his proper 
vpelationship to the other inhabitants of the earth. It would show that 
man, who balls by far the greatest number of total pounds of any 
other animal on earth, depends for his very existence on 1,000 times 
his weight in matter that he cannot even see. 


SPACE EXHIBIT—LUNAR LANDSCAPE 


- The exhibit shown above is approximately 80 feet wide by 40 feet 
deep. It combines the techniques of stage, modelmaking, sound, light- 
ing, and animation to create in the beholder the sense of actual experi- 
ence. The observer will feel himself a part of a lunar expeditionary 
force working its way across the surface of the moon. 

A freight rocket is seen at the moment of takeoff, bound on its rou- 
tine shuttle run to a space station for additional supplies. An auto- 
matic mining operation is taking place on the right. 

Today this is science fiction—tomorrow it will be reality, and by 
century 21 it will be commonplace. 

It is planned to construct.all these exhibits so that they can be moved 
from place to place for educational and research purposes long after 
century 21 shall have closed its doors. Thus, most of the exhibits will 
have important residual value. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE CENTER 


At this point it is important to consider the building that will 
house this great science show. The story line of the Federal presenta- 
tion clearly defines to an architect a three-winged circulation plan 
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around acentral hall of man. The drawing above is not necessarily thy 
plan of a building, since the circles could be squares, hexagons, ry, 
tangles, or any other shape. As the plans of the final building evolve, 
all of these basic elements will be studied. 

A triparted building plan that clusters around a great hall of my 
suggests itself as providing a maximum of exhibit space with a minj. 
mum of walking. The white areas are where the audience circulaty 
Each inner area comprises the core of basic science and research, The 
outer rings are devoted to exhibits of applied technology. 

If the arrangement shown here as a building plan is accepted fo 
estimate purposes, it follows: a) 

1. That it provides about the correct amount of exhibit space for the 
three broad basic science shows and the hall of man, together with 
double the area for applied technology exhibits, should mezzaning 
space be included. 

2. That the ground floor area of the building is 166,000 square feet, 

3. That a columnless building, with dramatic interior and exterior 
illumination, capable of handling the anticipated crowds—adequats 
ventilation but no air conditioning—will cost approximately $30 
square foot, giving us a building cost of approximately $5 million, 

The next question—an even more important item—is the cost of 
the exhibits themselves. After considerable study it has been deter. 
mined that the cost of constructing, operating, and dismantling this 
exposition for 4 fiscal years would be $7,500,000. This makes a total 
of $12,500,000—the price tag for Federal participation in the Century 
21 Exposition. 

SUMMARY 


In summary, then, the Federal Government is being invited to par. 
ticipate in the first international exposition held in the United States 
since 1939, The Congress, through Public Law 85-880, has recognized 
the possibilities involved. 

The community has planned well for this event, and is on sound 
financial ground by appropriating $15 million for the Century 21 
Exposition. 

his might be considered a report to the American stockholders of 
this Government’s determined efforts to make science work as man’s 
servant and not his destroyer. It is hoped that such an event can, as 
much as any other type of stimulus, provide the germination for a 
new crop of young scientists devoted to that same end. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE PLANNING BOARD 


Dr. Froelich Rainey, Chairman, director, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, 33d and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Allen V. Astin, Director, National Bureau of Standards, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president, Rockefeller Institute, 66th Street 
and York Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
_ Dr. Carmichael, Secretary, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

r. Harold J. Coolidge, National Academy of Sciences, 2101 Con- 

stitution Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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Dr. Frank Fremont-Smith, medical director, Josiah Macy, Jr., 
Foundation, 16 West 46th Street, New York, N.Y. tins 

Dr. Harry F. Harlow, Department of Psychology, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Dr. Donald Loughridge, Nuclear Power Engineering Division, 
General Motors Technical Center, box 188, North End Station, Detroit, 
4 Herman Mark, Department of Chemistry, Polytechnic Insti- 
tuteof Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dr. Homer Newell, Assistant Director for Space Science, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 1520 H Street NW., Washing- 


D.C. 
“4 Donald H. McLaughlin, Homestake Mining Co., 100 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Dr. Donald H. Menzel, director, Harvard Observatory, Cambridge, 


6 J. C. Morris, vice president, Tulane University, 1850 National 
Bank of Commerce Building, New Orleans, La. 

Dr. Hans Neurath, professor and executive officer, Department of 
Biochemistry, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Dr. Gerard Piel, president and publisher, Scientific American, 415 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, chancellor, University of California, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Dr. Frederick Seitz, Department of Physics, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Il. 

Dr. Henry Bradford Washburn, Jr., director, Boston Museum of 
Science, Science Park, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Paul Weiss, member and professor, Rockefeller Institute, 66th 
Street and York Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Dr. Dael Wolfle, executive officer, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Thank you, gentlemen. I will be happy to try to answer any ques- 
tions you may have. 

Mr. Mixxer of California. Are there any questions of Mr. Francis 
Miller ? 

Mr. King. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Miller, I realize this exposition is not competing, as 
it were, with some of the others, the New York, for example, in sheer 
size and grandeur, because there they were trying to cover the whole 
waterfront; here you are more or less limiting it to science. But 
nevertheless I would be interested in some comparative figures on 
acreage and money spent and so on, comparing this one with the New 
York exhibition of 1939-40. 

Mr. Francis D. Miner. As I recall, that exposition covered about 
1,100 acres, and the Federal Government appropriated $3 million— 
. nearly as I gather from the testimony I have here—for that par- 
leipation. 

he Brussels exposition covered about 550 acres, and the Federal 
participation in that exposition was $13,000,500. 

Mr. Kina. And the acreage here, again? 
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Mr. Francis D. Mirier. Seventy-four acres. But I might poiy 
out in that connection, the Festival of Britain held in Londp ; 
I believe, 1952, attended by some 27 million, was on an area of aboy 
some 24 acres, downtown in the area of the city, as this is, very myc), 

Mr. Kine. Thank you. 

Mr. Miter of California. Mr. Daddario. 

Mr. Dappario. When you were presenting the area concerning ma 
you said particular emphasis will be placed on automation and it 
effect on man in the future. Has this study been prepared or is 
going to be? 

Mr. Francis D. Mitter. Going to be prepared. It will be prepargj 
by the staff of the Commissioner’s Office in connection with whateye 
designers we get and we will use, I think, in this particular area, , 
submission made by the Department of Labor, which is an extremely 
interesting submission in which they attempt to show the histo 
of labor from the beginning—days of the pyramids—and take a } 
into Century 21 with the responsibilities all of us will have. 

Mr. Dappario. There will be opportunity to participate in this 
area—besides the committee itself and besides the study the Labor 
Department has made—management and labor as well, so that ther 
can be a concerted study and ideas presented to this as to what auto. 
mation might do? Because this is an area in which there is a great 
deal of controversy. 

Mr. Francis D. Miter. I would hope it could be explored in great 
detail in this area. 

Mr. Dappario. There is one point in this: I agree very heartily with 
the type of presentation, the thing you are trying to accomplish, But 
when you get into this area, it is something I would certainly caution 
you to be very careful and be sure you do have opinions from one 
end of the spectrum to the other, because that could be a highly con- 
troversial section of your whole exhibit. 

Mr. Francis D. Miter. I shall certainly heed your admonition, 

Mr. Mutter of California. Mr. Fulton ? 

Mr. Futron. I would like, first, to know your background and have 

ou state it shortly, your experience, then put a more full statement 
in the record related to—— 

Mr. Francis D. Mitter. For the record, I was deputy director of 
exhibits at the Brussels World’s Fair in Brussels, and it was my 
responsibility, first on this side of the ocean, to help get together the 
exhibits shipped over, then go over and see they were organized, 
then to operate as pavilion manager of the pavilion in Brussels. 
_Mr. Fuuron. What has been your business, professional, or scien- 
tific training? 

Mr. Francis D. Mrixer. I have had no scientific training, In busi- 
ness, 1 have been director of sales of American Airlines, I was eastern 
advertising manager of Esquire magazine; for the past 8 years I have 
operated my own farm machinery business in New York State. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 
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Feancis D. MILLER, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, CENTURY 21 Exposition, U.S. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


RESUME OF BACKGROUND 


Born: December 5, 1905 ; New York, N.Y. 

Married : Two sons and one daughter. 

Education : Brown University, Ph. B.; Culver Military Academy. 

April 1940 to May 1945: Director of sales selection and training, Dictaphone 
Corp., New York, 

February 1942 to December 1944: Officer in charge, U.S. Navy Department— 
BuPers, Washington, D.C. 

May 1945 to January 1948: Director of sales, American Airlines, Inc., New 


, N.Y. 
ta 1948 to November 1949: Eastern advertising manager, Esquire maga- 


zine, New York, N.Y: 
December 1949 to October 1950: Vice president, Robert F. Warner, Inc., New 


aur 1950 to June 1953: President and general manager, Miller & Gamble, 


Inc, Buffalo, N.Y. 

July 1953 to April 1957: President and general manager, Arrow Farm Equip- 
ment, Inc., Fairport, N.Y. 

May 1957 to December 1958: Deputy coordinator, U.S. building exhibits, Brus- 
sels World’s Fair, Brussels, Belgium. 

December 1958 to present: Deputy Commissioner, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce—Century 21 Exposition, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Futron. What is your present budget position of your com- 
nissionership; where do you stand ? 

Mr. Francis D. Mrixer. It might be well if I reviewed what has 
happened with the $125,000. 

he $125,000 was authorized to be appropriated, but never was 
appropriated, so we have been operating on a $60,000 fund provided 
through the Bureau of the Budget from the President’s Emergency 
Fund. 

We have used about $45,000 of that $60,000 and the balance has 
been returned to the general fund, I understand. 

At the present time, we have no funds with which to operate. 

Mr. Futron. Do you have to make good the amount through other 
legislation that you have obtained from the President’s Emergency 
Fund? 

Mr. Francis D. Mitirr. It is not my understanding that we do. 

Mr. Futron. So there is no obligation carried over from there. 
What bills do you have? 

me Francis D. Miter. All bills are within the $45,000 I men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Furron. So you have a year status right now; there is nothing 
we must go back and pick up the tab on’ 

Mr. Francis D. Minter. No, sir. 

Mr. Futron. The ladies, women—nobody has mentioned anything 
for the women on this. Aren’t you going to have anything for the 
women? I have not heard you mention them. It is a great mistake. 
_ Mr. Minrer of California. I might say, Mr. Miller, that Mr. Fulton 
is bachelor. 

Mr. Futon. Aren’t you going to do anything for the ladies? 

Mr. Francis D. Munzer. As a matter of fact, I do not believe this 
has really been considered. But I certainly think there should be a 
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very definite place in the fair. You see, actually, our planning hy 
had to be rather sketchy at the moment. We have had to just 
ideas together, and when we get in business, which I hope we will qd 
very shortly, then we will elaborate and expand our own program, 

Mr. Fuuron. I hope the ladies present will join me in asking tha 
you will present something of interest to the ladies. 

And I feel you should have not just automation, but women’s pay 
in industry—arts, other matters. 

On the construction of the building, I am interested that there by 
a building that is worth something permanently and that it is not jug 
an unusual gadget setup, that does not fit in with the rest of the 
community. As far as I am concerned, the building does not have toh 
shaped to fit the exhibit area but rather, the exhibit areas could 
conformed within the building structure. 

I wish you would give some thought to correlating the type of 
architecture of this building with the other structures around the 
and then if it is going to be there  prwyee y find out what the 
local citizens might want on the kind of a civic center that seems to 
be developing. 

In addition, I would like some sort of consideration given to the 
use of the building later. And I might say to you that a building 
that sits there like three dumplings put together is going to be really 
hard to use, and I wish you would reconsider that type of building, 
and I hope that you have something that is of the character you 
had at Brussels, something that is very worthwhile and the building 
itself is an advantage. 

I am afraid some of the buildings are in the same position as US. 
modern art. They are very exciting the first time you see them. But 
[ am sure this community wants to live with whatever you leave there. 

Mr. Mutter of California. I suggest, Mr. Fulton, that there is high 

controversy in the field of art, and we leave that—— 

Mr. Futron. You will leave me with the ladies? 

Mr. Mutter of California. Leave this art tosomeone else. 

Mr. Futron. All right. 

Would you explain your figure of $7.5 million ¢ 

I might say I will oppose strongly on the floor anything of a very 
unusual character or something that will not be practical later or that 
the citizens of the city of Seattle do not approve. 

Mr. Francis D. Miuirr. I hoped I made clear in my _ previous 
presentation that it was not really a plan of a building, it was really 
a circulation flow, more than anything else. I feel strongly, as you 
do, that this building must conform to the geographical location as 
well as surrounding buildings. I appreciate the building, the beauty 
of the building we had in Brussels. 

But I hope this building will be even more functional from the 
exhibit’s point of view than the Brussels building was. 

Mr. Fuxron. I would like to have a recommendation from the 
city or State what they would use the building for afterward. 

Mr. Hauxi. Gentlemen, I believe Mr. Magnuson made the statement 
that this building could be later rented, sold, or otherwise utilized, 
and the chairman made the statement, I believe, that the building 
would be torn down immediately after it was over, it was only fora 
temporary purpose, or rather, buildings in this area were only for 
temporary purposes. 
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Is it the intention of the committee to put up a permanent type 
building to be used in the future, or only for the purpose of this exposi- 
tion at this time? a 

Mr. Francis D. Mitier. When you say exposition—— 

Mr. Hawi. Well, you are really 

Mr. Francis D. Minier. Actually, this building must be constructed 
for 2 years, and that means you are practically building a permanent 

ilding. 

7 ication with the legal aspects of the site itself, which you 
brought up—very properly so, I think—a few months ago, the site on 
which this building will be built has been leased from the city by Cen- 
tury 21 Corp. and Century 21 Corp. has the right to sublease it to the 
Government and the bill provides us with the right to build a building 
on property not owned by the Government. 

0, at the conclusion of the fair, it seems to me we can follow several 
different possibilities that we have already had suggested. We have 
had communications from the trade fair group in Seattle and the 
Seattle Port Authority, an expression of their interest in acquiring 
this building by purchase at the conclusion of the fair for an inter- 
national trade mart, a place for them to carry on the trade fair which 
they have done for a number of years. 

We are also exploring and have had some mild expression of inter- 
est from the General Services Administration to acquire this building 
for a national—or for whatever uses the Federal Government has in 
this area. 

Therefore, several possibilities are available. 

Mr. Hau. General Services Administration would acquire this 
building that the Federal Government is building ? 

Mr. rancis D, Minter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatz. With whom did you negotiate the transaction for the 
steamship lines or whatever purpose you stated the building might be 
used for ? 

Mr. Francis D. Miturr. I believe the man was a Mr. Cornelius 
Burns, who wrote to us and inquired. 

Mr. Hatz. But he was talking about buying it from Century 21? 

Mr. Francis D. Mixer. No, buying it from us. We will construct 
it on ground we lease from Century 21. 

Have I answered your question, sir? 

Mr. Haut. I think so. 

Mr. Dapparto. On this question of temporary and permanent struc- 
ture, I think your figure was $30 a foot for construction costs and 
that is certainly a permanent type of construction cost, is it not? 

Mr. Francis D. Mitier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Quictey. Would the gentleman yield for one question ? 

Mr. Dappario. I will yield. 

Mr. Quictey. What is the American pavilion at Brussels—what use 
is being made of that today ? 

Mr, Francis D. Miter. At the conclusion of the fair, the Belgian 
Government agreed to accept the gift of the theater, and we did not 
have to demolish the entire building, and tore it down to the first bal- 
cony level, and retained the mall and the fountains and the apple 
orchard in the front part of it, so it is now a permanent area comprised 
of this mall, fountains, a semicircular colonnade effect, and a perma- 
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nent theater, in which there are executive offices and entertainment 
facilities. 

So we were relieved of our responsibility which we, by contra 
had to do, tear the building down; we did not have to tear it down, 

Mr. Haru. Will you yield for one more question ? 

Mr. Furton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hau. If no further effort is made about the acquisition of the 
ground for additional construction, will you assure us now the Fed. 
eral Government will be relieved of the responsibility of tearing down 
this building in the event the long-term lease on the property, rea] 
estate, or purchase of real estate, is not had by GSA ? 

Mr. Francis D. Mitier. I am afraid I cannot give you that asgyr. 
ance. 

Mr. Fuuron. He isthe wrong one to assure you that. 

Mr. Mitter of California. Mr. Riehlman. 

Mr. Rreutman. Could you tell us whether or not you have entered 
into ~ lease, or is it in negotiation at the present time with Cen- 
tury 21% 

Mr. Francis D. Minter. We have entered no lease and will not until 
we find we have funds. 

Mr. Rrenv_man. Is it on a 2-year basis ? 

Mr. Francis D. Mitter. That has not been explored to its fullest, 
It could be 2 years, 10 years. 

Mr. RrewH_man. I asked the question because I am sure the US, 
Government will not want to enter into just a 2-year lease basis, just 
the length of the exhibit that would be held there. If you are going to 
build on a piece of property, you would want to lease long enough 
so if you had to dispose of it, you would have ample time to do it. 

Mr. Futron. Rather than take the time to put in the details of the 
$714 million, I wish you would put that in the record and conform it 
to your estimate of the $5,003,550, included in your $12.5 million. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Estimated cost of participation in Century 21 Exposition 


Building construction costs: 


Site development and construction___.________-_- $5, 003, 550 
Architectural services a 200, 142 
— $5, 2038, 692 
Exhibits costs: 
Construction of science exhibits 4, 458, 000 
Exhibit design 312, 000 
Personal services 840, 516 
Travel__ 100, 812 
Transport of things 454, 400 
197, 500 
Other contractural services 20, 000 
Building maintenance 25, 000 
Exhibit maintenance___- 50, 000 
Changing and refurbishing exhibits 200, 000 
a 6, 658, 228 
Administration: 
Personal services 490, 000 
Other 148, 080 
638, 080 


Total 12, 500, 000 
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Mr. Fouron. With what you have said today, it makes the section 7 
of the old act of September 2, 1958, Public Law 85-880, inoperative 
and, therefore, this bill, the new one, H.R. 7982, technically should 
have in a repealer of section 7, that is of the old act. 

You have not used any of that money, and none was appropriated, 
so when we are going to set up some new authorization and the total 
is going to be $12.5 million, we then should repeal section 7 of Public 
Law 880 of the 85th Congress. _ 

Otherwise, it will be $12.5 million, plus $125,000. 

Mr. Ducanpver. The authorization would be outstanding. 

Mr. Futron. So we should cancel that authorization, should we 


t? 
i. Mutter of California. Will counsel take care of that amend- 


ment 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr.Futron. Iamthrough. I yield the floor. 

Mr. Anruso. I want to congratulate you on your very excellent 

resentation, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Francis D. Mutter. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. Would not this be a wonderful opportunity, Mr. Mil- 
ler, to demonstrate to the world how scientific discoveries could elim- 
inate poverty and create a world of abundance? 

Mr. Francis D. Mitter. It would be a great opportunity. 

Mr. Anruso. You know, you are trying to appeal to these un- 
decided people throughout the world. All they know now is what 
science can do to destroy them. Wouldn’t this be a good opportunity 
to show these countries, for example, how a change in weather con- 
ditions, papulabicns, and so forth, can make dry land fertile, things of 
that kind 

Would you consider some exhibits along those lines, in creating a 
world of abundance which would make war unnecessary, through 
science 

Mr. Francis D. Mitirr. That will precisely be our effort, Mr. 
Anfuso. And I would like to suggest I appreciate your keen interest 
in the very things we are talking about, that when the reproduction 
of this presentation is handed to you, which I will be glad to have 
you see, if you would refer to that area and see, I think we have 
touched on it. 

We have certainly tried and intended to. 

Mr. Fuuron. May I say, if you can tell me how to stay more than 
30 days ahead of the sheriff, I will come to the exhibit, too. 

Mr. Minter of California. Mr. Paul Weiss, member and professor 
of Rockefeller Institute. 

Pernt, we are very happy to have you. I understand you have to 
get back. 

We will stay here until the bells ring, anyway, then this will be the 
last witness for today. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. PAUL WEISS, MEMBER AND PROFESSOR, 
ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE 


Dr. Weiss. I greatly + dager your favor, Mr. Chairman, for mp 
to get home to my workbench, where I am doing science. 

am Dr. Paul Alfred Weiss, member and professor at the Rocke. 
feller Institute, New York City; and also a member of the Nationg) 
Academy of Sciences; a former chairman of the Division of Biolo 
and Agriculture of the National Research Council; former vice preg. 
dent of the American Association for the Advancement of Sciengg: 
vice president of the International Society of Cell Biology, and of th 
International Institute of Embryology—but most of all a working 
scientist. 

When the United States prepared its participation in the 1958 
Universal and International Exhibition in Brussels, I was appointed 
by the Department of State as chief science adviser to the commis. 
sioner general, and in this capacity organized the U.S. contribution to 
the International Hall of Science. Thanks to the devoted efforts of 
distinguished team of U.S. scientists, effectively supported by the 
National Science Foundation and segments of industry, the US, 
share in this international display of scientific progress has been out- 
standing—a timely antidote to the snide remarks about U.S. scientific 
potential in the postsputnik days. 

Because of my experience with the planning and execution of the 
Brussels science exhibits, I dutifully accepted the invitation of Sena. 
tors Magnuson and Jackson, of the State of Washington, to serve on 
the science planning board for the Century 21 Exposition to be held in 
Seattle in 1961, which has chosen science as its key topic. And since, 
in the course of this association, I have gained the conviction that this 
event is to have a momentous impact on the future of science in our 
country and on its potential contributions to the welfare of mankind, 
I wish to testify on behalf of bill H.R. 7982 and plead for its fullest 
support. 

Specifically, the exhibition program commends itself by the follow- 
ing features of highest importance for the continued invigoration and 
prestige of the U.S. share in the scientific development of the world. 

(1) Being centered on man and his place in nature, it relates scien- 
tific progress tangibly to the welfare of the individual and of society, 
as exemplified in agriculture, medicine, and technology. It will 
document our basic commitment to raising the standards of living and 
the dignity of man through science, as major tool. 

(2) In selecting as the four chief topical categories space, energy, 
life, and man, it dramatizes the issues of greatest concern to our 
times, and by letting the Government assume a large share in this 
presentation, it demonstrates to the world the deep sense of respon- 
mood “4 our Government for the steady improvement of the lot of 
all people. 

(3) In giving the public insight into the workings of scientific dis- 
covery, as well as its products, it will illustrate how practical bene 
fits are naturally derived from a systematic advance of knowledge 
by basic research and thus, will create a broader base for public 
understanding and perspective of science. 
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(4) By fostering numerous ancillary activities for young people, 
it will attract a large sector of the new generation, particularly of 
high school age, and impress them with the exciting prospects of 
science, thus performing a major recruiting service in our national 
drive for scientific manpower so vital to the strengthening of the U.S. 
competitive position in the world. 

In conclusion, the proposed emphasis on science in its relations to 
human affairs promises to achieve in one single step a major educa- 
tional mass effect in a direction which is recognized to be vital to the 
welfare and security of our Nation and of mankind. I, therefore, 
consider the adequate support of this concerted and well-focused 
undertaking not only desirable in the best interest of the country, 
but a most efficient and economical means of attaining the desired 
ends. At the same time, it will give the visitors from other nations 
an impressive view of U.S. imagination, inventiveness, resourceful- 
ness, and team spirit, as well as an object lesson of the power for 
conciliation that lies in international collaboration in science for 
the common good. On all these counts, I respectfully commend the 
current bill for most favorable consideration. 

If I may ask for the privilege, Mr. Chairman, to comment perhaps 
on some of the questions asked by yourself and some of your col- 
leagues, briefly, as a working scientist, and from my experience, I 
might be able to answer. 

Mr. Mitirr. Go right ahead, sir. 

Dr. Weiss. The question was raised whether the amount that is now 
earmarked for the science exhiibts might not better be spent, as far 
as attraction of young people is concerned, on fellowships, scholar- 
ships. 

I would say we should use from here on in sciences not only the 
word “more,” but the words “more and better”; try to get not only 
more people into science, but see we get more out of the ones we have 
and make a better selection. Not only more space, more dollars, more 
of everything, but see that the most effective use be made of what we 
have. In this regard I think this is frightfully important to us scien- 
tists and educators, to have a large segment of the population pass 
in review so that the most appropriate ones can be selected for the 
given number of scholarships and fellowships that we may have to 
give. So I think it is very important to have this prescreen activity, 
such as the exhibit promises to present. 

As for the question of how is the exhibition—speaking as a mem- 
ber of the scientific planning board—how are they going to imple- 
ment the idea of international activity? We had a very good success 
along that line in Brussels, because Brussels set up an International 
Hall of Science separate from all the national pavilions, in which all 
scientific contributions were intended to be amalgamated. It did not 
turn out quite that way, but the idea was there: that all the scientists 
from the various countries would join in a planning board. And I was 
sitting with my Russian and Czech colleagues, and there was a very 
amiable consideration of how can we jointly contribute to this exhibit, 
what science, which knows no international boundaries, can do today 
and tomorrow. And this is the plan we are trying to do here, and we 
hope that all national boundaries will be blurred, though the identity 
of each exhibit will be properly recognized. 
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As to the total amount, I would say, from looking at the figures, th 
figure is a rockbottom minimum. 

And on the question of per diem, as a scientist and member of thy 
science planning board, the members of what you know to be one of 
the very high advisory boards, advisory committees, in this country 
of which I have the privilege of being a member, draw only th 
standard $50 per diem; and, in all the scientific advisory activities jy 
which I take part in Government, this is the maximum. 

And, for your information, all the scientists of the country serve op 
the boards and committees of the National Academy of Science and 
Research at a per diem of $12.50 to $15. Therefore, as a scientist, 
I would certainly be very happy if the scientific consultants were give, 
the $50 maximum in this connection. I don’t know whether this 
merely reflects the economic status of our scientists; 1 do not know 
whether other groups would concur. 

Mr. Fuuron. May I compliment the doctor ? 

Mr. Miter. I wish to compliment him, also. 

Mr. Fuvron. And thank him for coming here. Could I just ask 
this? 

You feel this will be a very worthy addition to our scientific 
progress; also, that it will increase the interest and enthusiasm for 
science among the younger people ? 

Dr. Wess. Yes, sir. And not only eflicient, but relatively cheaper, 

Mr. Fuuron. You feel $12.5 million is a rockbottom figure, as you 
have stated ? 

Dr. Weiss. It will have a major educational impact. 

Mr. Mitier. Are Mr. Fry and Dr. Reynolds here ? 

Dr. Reynoxps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. Can you gentlemen return tomorrow ¢ 

Mr. Fry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. With that, the committee will stand adjourned, and 
we will recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(At 12:20 p.m., the committee recessed until 10 a.m. Thursday, 
July 9, 1959.) 
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THURSDAY, JULY 9, 1959 


Housk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a.m., in room 214-B, New House Office 
Building, Hon. George P. Miller presiding. 

Mr. Muier of California. The committee will be in order. 

I want to make a statement on another matter before we go into 
this subject matter before us. 

In one of yesterday’s newspapers, a em story appeared, rela- 
tive to the astronauts down at Langley Field. I do not know the 
authenticity of the story. I have a great deal of confidence in the 
man who wrote it. But on the basis of that, I believe it is of sufficient 
interest to this committee to ask the counsel to send an investigator 
down to go into the matter thoroughly. I do not know whether any 
of you saw the story ornot. Did you see it? 

Mr. Fuuron. No. 

Mr. Mutter of California. Perhaps, if we have a copy of it, we will 
let you read it. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier of California. It was a rather disturbing story, | 
thought. 

Mr. Kine. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Minter of California. That needed prompt attention. 

Is Mr. Francis Miller here? 

Mr. Franors D. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitter of California. We would like to call you to the stand, 
Mr. Miller. Mr. Fulton has some questions he would like to put to 
you. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS D. MILLER, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, 
CENTURY 21 EXPOSITION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE— 


Resumed 


Mr. Futron. I would like to know about the current status of the 

exposition staff. 

econdly, when I was asking questions yesterday my purpose was to 
elicit the continuing expenses that might be necessary, so we would not 
have a break in of necessity. 

Asa matter of fact, I was surprised to learn, and I do not know how 
far it goes, that there were people on the staff who were dismissed 
this week on either 15 minutes’ or one-half hour notice. 

[ might say, if that has occurred, and in order to give a full and 
clear exposition of the current budgetary situation when I was asking 
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questions concerning it, there should have been some reference made 
to it. 

So, my first question is, has there been, during this week any firings 
of employees under your jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Francis D. Mitier. May I respectfully request this question be 
referred to the Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Futon. You just say, have there or not ¢ 

Mr. Francis D. Mitter. There have been. 

Mr. Futron. How many ? 

Mr. Francie D. Mitier. The entire staff, with the exception of my. 
self, has been deactivated. That is three men and two secretaries, 

Mr. Futron. When did this occur ? 

Mr. Francis D. Miiter. Occurred on July 6, final disposition, Mon- 
day, July 6. 

Mr. Furron. At what time? 

Mr. Francis D. Mitier. Final word was received in our office at 
approximately, I think about 1 o’clock. 

Mr. Futron. What day? 

Mr. Francis D. Miuter. The 6th of July. 

Mr. Fuuron. When, then, were they deactivated, or fired ? 

Mr. Francis D. Mituer. As of 5 o’clock on the 6th of July. 

Mr. Furron. You say that is the final word. When was the first 
word received ? 

Mr. Francis D. Minter. We had understood the Bureau of the 
Budget would continue the emergency funds appropriated for this af- 
fair, this venture, after June 30, and I believe it was the afternoon of 
June 30 we found out they would not do it. 

Mr. Funron. Why didn’t you tell me that sort of thing when I was 
asking you about your current budgetary situation to provide you 
money to continue? Why wouldn’t you explain that to me when J 
was looking into what money you have, what you will need to con- 
tinue? 

Mr. Francis D. Minuuer. I was under the impression, sir, I had men- 
tioned that in the testimony yesterday. 

Mr. Fuuron. If you have, I certainly must have been nodding: 

Did any of the professional staff recall it being called to our at- 
tention ? 

Mr. Ducanper. I do not recall. 

Mr. Fuuron. Or did the chairman notice ? 

Mr. Mirirr of California. No, this is the first I have heard of it. 

Mr. Dappario. I do not recall it, either. 

Mr. Fuuron. Mr. King! 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. 

Mr. Fuuron. Did you hear it, Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Petr. No, I did not hear it. 

Mr. Fuuron. You see, to destroy an organization completely on a 
budgetary matter when a committee is trying to see that this exposi- 
tion is well set up and run and that adequate funds are provided, 
then not have it called specifically to our attention what is hap ning 
certainly makes some of us feel that we are not being given the full 
story. Because I was certainly asking you what are your continuing 
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expenses, what are your budgetary needs, what are your debts, what 
are your obligations, what are you likely to come up with? 

I even wanted you to treat the women well, as I recall. 

Mr. Mutrer of California. Mr. Fulton, I appreciate, and I think 

ou do too, that this might have been a matter, as I assume it is, 
heyond the control of Mr. Miller, Mr. Moore, or anyone else. The 
funds of the agency were withdrawn by the Bureau of the Budget, 
or by the Office of the President—that is where it comes from. 

Then I take it, you had been told you were going to have $125,000, 
and after you spent $60,000, the Bureau of the Budget said “There 
isnomoremoney.” Is that it? 

Mr. Francis D. Miter. I would prefer to have the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce answer this. 1 am very much disturbed and 
dismayed at the deactivation of my office. It has presented a tre- 
mendous problem to us. 

Mr. Furron. So am I. It does not reflect on you, but I just say 
why did you not frankly tell us about it at the hearing when I was 
questioning all around it, and asking on this very point how we get 
this continuing organization built up 4 

I feel it is a blow to the organization of the exposition not to 
have a continuing organization, 

. Might I say this, according to the testimony, the $125,000, Mr. 
Chairman, was not spent, and that came all from the President’s 
emergency fund, the $60,000, is that not right? 

Mr. Francis D. Miter. That is right. 

Mr. Futron. We have an authorization of $125,000, none of it has 
been spent. 

Mr. Miter of California. It has never been appropriated. 

Mr. DucanprEr. They only spent $45,000 of the $60,000. 

Mr. Sisk. Would the gentleman yield? 

Yesterday under questioning, one of the gentlemen stated, there 
is an authorization to use $125,000, as I understand, and that they 
had used $60,000 and the balance had reverted to the ‘Treasury. 

Mr. Miuier of California. I think afterwards, if I remember cor- 
rectly they were talking and that was one of our troubles, questioning 
these Members of Congress who were not expected to be intimate with 
the details of running an agency. 

It afterwards came out that this $125,000 authorization had been 
made in the bill, but that no money had been appropriated, so that 
that money has never been appropriated or set up. It is a continu- 
ing authorization, though, that is why we are going to take it out 
of the bill—I hope we will. Then the Office of the President came in 
and provided the funds to run the agency and made $60,000 available. 
Only $45,000 of that, about, has been spent. 

Mr. Francis Miner. That is right. 

Mr. Mitter of California. Then, apparently the Office of the Presi- 
dent said no more money, the Bureau of the Budget says no money 
available, or the Bureau of the Budget saying it, speaking for the 
Office of the President, in railroad terminology “pulled the pin” and 
left the car floating down the track on its own. 

Mr. Futron. The word “deactivated” is the correct one. 

Mr. Mitier of California. Well, I am not 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY op 
COMMERCE, WASHINGTON, D.C.—Resumed 


Mr. Moorr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Murr. Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moorr. The money the President gave is out of the emergency 
fund and that expired on June 30. We started a new fiscal ear; We 
had absolutely no money. We asked if we could continue from th, 
emergency fund for another 2 months. The Bureau of the Budge 
determined it was not an emergency at this time, that the authoriz; 
language before the Congress—that the Congress should act on this 

Therefore, we had no money to continue the operation until we could 
get authorizing language and go to the Appropriations Commmitty 

or money. 

Mr. Miniter. You have authorizing language for $125,000? 

Mr. Moore. We had. But we were under the impression this would 
come out of the Congress before June 30. We were very much unde 
that impression. 

Mr. Sisk. Would the chairman yield ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. This legislation was not introduced until the 26th of 
June. 

Mr. Moore. It went to the Senate on the 16th of June. 

Mr. Sisk. After all, was this legislation introduced as a Department 
request? It wasa Department bill, was it not ? 

Mr. Moore. It was a Department bill. 

Mr. Sisk. And you submitted it on the 16th of June and then ex. 
pected action before the 30th ? 

Mr. Moore. It was submitted prior to that, sir. It reached the 
Senate committee on the 16th of June. 

Mr. Ducanper. It went to the Foreign Affairs Committee first. 

Mr. Moore. Went to Foreign Affairs before it was sent to this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Ducanner. It was first referred to Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Sisk. But now you are telling us it is the fault of Congress— 
I get that impression from your terms here, within a matter of 15 days 
that we have not passed a bill and made money available. I think 
Congress is pretty expeditious in its actions. 

Mr. Moore. This committee worked very rapidly. 

Mr. Sisk. I think it would be a little unusual to be made available 
in that short a time. Had the request been made in January and we 
had not acted, I would say yes, but I do not agree with you for 
indicting Congress for failure to act in 15 days. 

Mr. Fuuron. Would the gentleman yield ¢ 

Why weren’t some of us told so we could take steps to see that the 
money was provided, so there would not be this break in the organiza- 
tion, and it all has to be built up again ? 

Mr. Moore. This is a planning organization; they have completed 
their plans, reported to both the House and Senate on May 21 and that 
is as far as this particular legislation takes us. 

Mr. Miter of California. Apparently we are caught within a legal 
technicality. 
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The Bureau of the Budget, I presume, is acting within its right to 
denythismoney, 

But it is poor public relations, it is not very fair to loyal workers, 
nomatter how small the staff is, who apparently put their best into this 
thing, because of some slipup on an upper echelon, to let the situation 
vet into this condition. 
~ [do not know anything that we can do about it other than to express 
our dissatisfaction, and there is no action that can be taken or indicated 
at this time. 

Mr. Fuuron. It is my feeling we should, on this committee—when 

ou say we take quick action, yes, we do. We should have been told 

what the situation was, what was going to happen to this staff come a 
certain deadline at the end of the fiscal year. We should have been 
told of the actions of the Bureau of the Budget. ‘Then when we have 
already had under our act, passed last year, a $125,000 authorization 
lying idle, we might have made a very quick change and gone to the 
Appropriations Committee and said, “Look, we need this authoriza- 
tion held over.” 

I do have a question as to this particular organization you had built 
up. 
Ph you intend hiring an entirely new organization or should these 
employees be considered in a standby status ? 

Mr. Moorr. We hope they will be in a status that we can recapture 
them. 

Mr. Fuuron. If you are going to continue the same type organiza- 
tion, there will be no change of policy, will there, with a new organiza- 
tion being built up ? 

Mr. Moore. I do not believe there would be any change of policy, 
no. 

Mr. Fuuron. Then how is the commissioner held on if everybody 
else was deactivated or given the pink slip / 

Mr. Moore. So that the deputy commissioner could testify before 
the Congress. 

Mr. Fuuron. Is he being paid? 

Mr. Moore. He is. 

Mr. Furron. Under what authority can he be held on when, accord- 
ing to law, there is no emergency and the President’s Emergency 
Fund cannot be used except with Bureau of Budget approval under an 
emergency basis? 

Mr. Moorr. We have transferred him as special assistant to the Sec- 
retary’s Office. 

Mr. Futron. If you just took care of one, why do you not take care 
of the other temporarily and let us make it up for you ? 

Mr. Moorr. Congress saw fit to take a great deal of money out of 
the area of the Secretary, in our appropriations for this fiscal year. 
And we have had to r.i.f. 47 people in that area. You cannot very 
well with that r.i.f. going on and these people looking at you—— 

Mr. Furron. That means reduction in force. 

Mr. Moors. To the uninitiated. 

You cannot use the money they felt they should get by taking people 
from another organization and putting them on that payroll. 

Mr. Funron. When we have had $125,000 authorized and unspent, 
when you are coming up to a deadline like that, that is a cutoff, why 
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don’t you let some of us know, so that we can try to prevent this sort gj 
thing happening that disrupts an organization that I think is negg, 
sary for having good planning and a good exposition ¢ 

Mr. Moore. I can answer that also. 

We did not know we would not get additional money until 4 o’clog 
on July 2. 

Mr. Furron. Then why did you not know about it yesterday whe 
I was doing all the questioning on your budget? Why did I hayet 
do this this morning to find out what really occurred when this soa, 
bubble burst ? 

Mr. Moors. I was here to answer questions; no one asked me this 
question. I would have been very glad to present it to you. 

Mr. Fuuron. Well, I am talking of continuing budget, and do yo 
have enough money, and I seem to be very reassured and there ig no. 
body at this committee table or on our professional staff who had any 
inkling of this until I broke it this morning. 

I think it is very peculiar. 

Mr. Moore. We have absolutely no money in this area. 

Mr. Miier of California. I do not see, Mr. Moore, both you anj 
Mr. Francis Miller—these things were brought up yesterday, why you 
did not tell us about it? Why do we have to drag it out of you this 
way 

Certainly the upportunity was there, the implication was, when we 
talked about money, that you had $125,000 and then, all of a sudden, 
we found out you were using money out of the emergency fund and 
were told $45,000 is all you had spent. 

I think when that came up—and you were perfectly willing to 
speak up when the two Congressmen were on the stand and some 
things needed clarification—with the implication in that that there is 
at least $15,000 there 

Mr. Moore. That money, that money was—— 

Mr. Miter of California. Nobody told us. 

Mr. Moore. That money was in fiscal 1959, not 1960. 

Here is another thing maybe I could clarify. 

Mr. Miter of California. May I say this, Mr. Moore, that normally 
we act quite informally in these committees and when you say now 
that was in fiscal 1959, when we are talking about funds, we generally 
mean the availability of current funds. 

If you want to get technical, we, too, can get technical. 

Frankly, I think it was withholding information from us. 

Mr. Moors. I regret that you feel this way. 

Mr. Miuer of California. I regret it, too, sir, I think now— 

Mr. Moorr. Could I clarify one other thing, Mr. Chairman? 

Remember this bill 85-880 was not passed until September 2, 1958. 
Congress was not in session, and we could not come up and ask for 
the $125,000. 

Mr. Miter of California. May I say, if you want to be technical, 
there have been two supplemeni:l appropriation bills that have gone 
through this Congress, and if you had made an effort to, you could 
have gotten into those bills. 

Mr. Furron. And told this committee. 

Mr. Miter of California. Mr. Daddario. 
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Frankly, 1 would like to get off this subject where we cannot get 
at the bottom of it. . : 

Mr. Dappario. Mr. Moore, the thing that bothers me is that under 
the act you have an obligation to determine the extent to which the 
United States shall bea participant in this exposition. 

This means from this point on there will still be considerable 
amount of work to do and considerable amount of information to 
transmit to the Congress as a whole, not just to this committee. 

Is Mr. Francis Miller competent to replace, in himself, the whole 
staff which has been working on this for such considerable period 
of time and to answer every question that might come up in areas 
where other people have been working, not he? ; 

Mr. Moore. I have a great deal of confidence that Mr. Francis 
Miller can answer these questions. The report to Congress has been 
made, We have an estimated amount of money that the Government 
should, in our opinion, put into the Century 21 Exposition. 

That report has been made. We now hope that we can get lan- 

age so we can go to the Appropriations Committee and present 
this program. 

Mr. Dappario. This would seem to me to be a reflection on the 
staff, then, Mr. Secretary. Because, if he can do all this, he should 
have been the only member of the staff. 

Mr. Moore. Oh, no. There was a tremendous lot of work done 
prior to that time. 

Mr. Dapparto. If so, logically the people who have done the work 
should be continuing to help explain the work that they have done 
and their reasons for so doing. Because part of the work behind this 
kind of exposition is the philosophical background of it, and that is 
something that is built within every one of the people you have had 
working on it. And Mr. Francis Miller cannot possibly transmit 
their thoughts to us. 

Mr. Moore. It has been, and unless the committees that have been 
formed to give the theme, and so forth—those committees are within 
the Government and some outside. 

Mr. Dappario. For myself, Mr. Chairman, I can say I am not sat- 
isfied with the explanation. 

Mr. Mitirr of California. I appreciate it. But legally, we are on 
a deadend street, so I am not sure what we can do about it right now. 

If there are no other questions, we can proceed. 

Thank you very much. 

Dr. Burton Adkinson, National Science Foundation. 


STATEMENT OF BERNARD M. FRY, DEPUTY HEAD, NATIONAL 
SCIENCE FOUNDATION; ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES B. RUTTEN- 
BURG, GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Fry. I am Bernard M. Fry, Mr. Chairman, appearing in Mr. 
Adkinson’s stead. 

Mr. Very well. 

Will you identify yourself? 

Mr. Fry. Bernard M. Fry, Acting Head of the Office of Science 
Information Service of the National Science Foundation. 
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And here with me, also representing the Foundation, is Mr. Charles 
B. Ruttenburg, Assistant General Counsel. 

Mr. Miter. May I say, before you begin, we are always happy ty 
see people from the National Science Foundation here. We look Upon 
the National Science Foundation as sort of the hovering spirit, thy 
guardian angel, of this committee. 

Mr. Fry. Thank you, sir. We are glad to hear that. 

Mr. Futron. I am sure that will be a surprise to the members of 
the National Science Foundation. 

Mr. Fry. We welcome this opportunity to present a brief statement 
of the National Science Foundation’s views on the significance and 
importance of a proper Federal presentation of the role of science jp 
modern civilization of the Century 21 Exposition in Seattle during 
196 1-62. 

From our experience with the science exhibition in Brussels and g 
subsequent use of many of these exhibits at the Museum of Science and 
Industry in Chicago, we have been impressed by the strong public 
interest for information about the meaning of science and how man 
relates to the tremendous scientific advances we all read about every 
day. We also learned of the scientists’ interest and willingness to 
cooperate in such efforts. 

At the termination of the Brussels Exposition, the Foundation felt 
that the American public—including the scientific community— 
should be given an opportunity to see these exhibits. Accordingly, 
they are installed at the Museum of Science and Industry in Chicago, 
On April 3, 1959, the exhibition was opened to the public and in the 
first 90 days of display the museum has reported that 1 million people 
have inspected it. It is constantly visited by schoolteachers, science 
classes, and other educational groups, and there seems to be no slack- 
ening of the public interest in seeing these quite sophisticated scien- 
tific exhibits. 

The conclusion reached by the National Science Foundation is that 
the public interest in knowing about science and scientific achieve- 
ments is a growing and vital thing. 

At Seattle there will be an opportunity to depict for the American 
public the role of science in modern civilization, The Foundation 
agrees with the oflice of the commissioner for Century 21 that the 
principal objectives of such an exhibition should be— 

(1) To show to the people of America and the world the benefits 
mankind may derive most profitably, from the recent rapid advances 
in the field of science; 

(2) To show how these accelerated advances intensify the respon- 
sibilities of nations and individuals to live together under law and 
order; and 

(3) Through the medium of a great dramatic highly authentic, and 
scientifically accurate exposition, to encourage the youth of this coun- 
try with the thrill and excitement of a career in science. 

In February and March 1959, the Department of Commerce, under 
its assigned responsibility for the Federal participation in the exposi- 
tion, asked the various Government agencies, including the Founda- 
tion, to submit their views of the type of participation which would 
fit into the theme of the exposition. 
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After the plans were submitted, a maximum budget figure for the 
exhibits was developed by the Department of Commerce on the basis 
of these agency submissions and suggestions. The advice of the sci- 
entists in the agencies was also sought by the Department of Com- 
merce, especially as it was relevant to the scientific content of agency 
submissions. 

The Foundation was asked to evaluate the agency submissions for 
scientific content and validity. In this examination of the submis- 
sions, obvious duplications were eliminated and the remaining sub- 
missions were studied from the point of view of obtaining the best 
exhibit with respect to scientific content which could be accomplished 
within the total amount determined by the agency submissions. 

The Foundation believes that the Department of Commerce plan- 
ning for the exhibit is technically sound. Representatives of the 
Foundation have been impressed with the efforts made by the Deputy 
Commissioner and his staff to see that the content of the display will 
be maintained at the highest level of public interest consistent with 
scientific accuracy. ala 

That the science community is interested in this project is evi- 
denced by the willingness of some 20 leading scientists to give time 
and effort in serving on a National Science Planning Board to advise 
in the preparation of the exhibit. It is hoped, of course, that industry 
will, through the contributions of time of its scientific staffs and loans 
of materials, add immeasurably to the exhibition. Indications have 
already been given that many corporations will be happy to partici- 
pate in displaying some of the latest scientific discoveries of their 
laboratories. 

Thank you, 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you, Mr. Fry. 

The Foundation, then, feels there will be a material contribution 
in the field of science through the exposition at Seattle? 

Mr. Fry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. This will be one of the first world fairs that stresses, I 
believe, the scientific approach. 

Mr. Fry. That is true. 

Mr. Miter. The fact this is taking place in the Pacific, from the 
information that has come here indirectly, the Japanese are very 
much interested, and will it stimulate, do you think, interest of the 
nations of the Pacific, particularly these nations that are just emerg- 
ing from the past, in the field of science, and be helpful in that re- 
spect—to make some contribution to a better understanding with 
these nations, such as Japan, South Korea, Nationalist China, Viet- 
nam, Thailand, Indonesia, Australia, and the west coast communities 
in South America? 

Mr. Fry. It is our understanding that this is one of the purposes 
of the exposition. We believe this should result from it. It certainly 
will be a showplace of scientific advances of this country and of other 
countries throughout the world, particularly those who have ad- 
vanced furthest in science and technology. I think it stands to reason 
it would stimulate interest and thinking on the part of all countries. 

Mr. Miuter. Mr. Fulton ? 

Mr. Futton. I want to congratulate you on a good statement. We 
are glad to have you here. 
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Mr. Miter. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Stsx. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mr. Chenoweth ? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. No questions. 

Mr. Mr. Daddario? 

Mr. Dapparto. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Petr. Thank you, no questions. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Moeller? 

Mr. No questions. 

Mr. Rreniman. No questions. 

Mr. Minter. Mr. King? 

Mr. Kine. Could you summarize what you conceive the role of th 
National Science Foundation to be in the preparation of these sejep. 
tific exhibits, in just a sentence or two? 

Mr. Fry. As indicated in our testimony, the role of the Foundatigy 
to date in planning for the exhibits has been to evaluate the agency 
submissions. From here on our role will be that of an adviser to the 
Department of Commerce as indicated by the President’s directive, 

More specifically the Foundation will have responsibility for guid 
ing and monitoring the preparation of exhibits in areas of scientify 
research. 

Mr. Krye. You do not prepare them yourselves, but merely gin 
guidance and monitoring to those who do prepare them ¢ 

Mr. Fry. That is right. 

Mr. Kine. And you draw from any and all sources for these ex- 
hibits—from industry, private industry, Government sources, al] 
sources ? 

Mr. Fry. Yes, sir. 

There possibly will be exhibits from Government agencies, 

In addition to those from industry and research institutions, lab 
oratories throughout the country. Our main effort will be to stim. 
ulate potential exhibitors into the preparation of their exhibits and 
of following these, assisting them in their preparation and in some 
instances supporting them. 

Mr. Kine. You are a coordinating agency or the coordinating 
agency for these exhibits, are you? 

Mr. Fry. Sir, I would think the coordinating agency is the Depatt- 
ment of Commerce. 

The National Science Foundation is advising in—certainly in areas 
relating to scientific content, validity. We will undoubtedly assist 
the Department of Commerce all along the road in maintaining a high 
level of scientific accuracy consistent with the public interest. 

Mr. Kine. And you are giving assistance, then, to the Department 
in working this out. But they call the signals, essentially. 

Mr. Fry. That is my understanding, sir. Of course, there is the 
National Science Planning Board, which does the overall planning, 
and the Foundation has assisted in the basic arrangements. The 
Foundation will directly participate in the preparation of a number 
of exhibits in basic research fields and will participate and advise in 
all other fields relating to the Government’s participation as they con 
cern scientific content. 
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Mr. Kine. One final question: Most of these exhibits will be prod- 
ucts of private industry ; they contribute the exhibits. I assume they 
defray the costs themselves and their rewards are the advertising they 

t out of it, and I assume the exhibits will conspicuously display the 
name of the emer sponsoring corporation; is that right? 

his is a question, I think, which could better be answered 
by the Department of Commerce representatives. e 

In general, I believe this is correct but I think arrangements will 
vary in particular cases. 

Mr. me. But that is the general pattern, as it has been in other 
fairs that I have attended; is that generally true? 

Mr. Fry. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Kina. Is that generally true? 

Mr. Fry. Yes. 

Mr. Kine. That is all I have. If that is a complete answer to my 
question that is all I have. ; 

Mr. Murr. I believe in this case the National Science Foundation 
is acting in its traditional role. Any agency of government can call 
upon it for scientific help. In this case the Department of Commerce 
turned to them, they assisted, they set up this planning system, in 
setting up this planning commission, and that fulfills its obligation. 

Mr. Roush ? 

Mr. Rousu. No questions. 

Mr. Mitter. Mr. Hall? 

Mr. Hatz. Dr. Fry, do you happen to know how many people saw 
this exhibit in Brussels that you mentioned in your testimony ? 

Mr. Fry. I believe Mr. Rothwell, who was "tod would have that 
information. 

Twenty thousand a day attendance. 

Mr. Roruwety. About 6 million. 

Mr. Fry. Altogether. 

Mr. That is all. 

Mr. Minter. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Orr E. Reynolds, science adviser, Department of Defense. 

Will you identify yourself, Doctor ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. ORR E. REYNOLDS, DIRECTOR OF SCIENCE,. 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF DEFENSE RESEARCH AND ENGI- 
NEERING, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Dr. Rrynotps. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and members of 
the committee, I am Dr. Orr E. Reynolds, Director of Science, Office 
of the Director of Defense Research and Engineering, Department 
of Defense. 

I would like to take this opportunity to lend the support of the 
Serene of Defense to the legislation before the Congress which 
will provide for the participation of the U.S. Government at the 
World Science-Pan Pacific Exposition in Seattle, Wash., in further 
implementation of Public Law 85-880. 

is Public Law 85-880 states that one of the purposes of the ex- 
position is to “depict the role of science in modern civilization,” and 
since the development and maintenance of military capability is 
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closely associated with the state of science within the Nation now 
in the foreseeable future, the Department of Defense must take » 
active and positive interest in support of the legislation Proposed by 
the Department of Commerce in this regard. 

This event, emphasizing science and demonstrating the impact g 
science upon civilization, would certainly create a favorable influeng 
on public opinion in the United States and abroad with respect to oy 
national effort in the development and expansion of scientific wor 
throughout the world. I also believe that such a favorable influeng 
would be helpful not only in the development of additional scientif 
manpower, but in extending the scientific base in this country ap 
the free world. 

The Armed Forces are prepared to support this exposition fo thy 
extent authorized by the Congress, indeed the Department of Dp 
fense has already taken action to assist in the determination of iteny 
which might be shown. Many of our suggestions have been incor. 
porated in the overall government participation plan developed yy 
the Department of Commerce. i 

This completes my statement, Mr, Chairman. I will be pleased ty 
answer any questions which the committee might desire to ask, 

Mr. Mitter. The Department of Defense does appreciate the valu, 
though, that this will be, and feels it should be supported ? 

Dr. Reynoups. Yes, sir, very strongly supports it. 

Mr. Mitter. Any questions ? 

Mr. Furron. Do you feel the full amount of $14,500,000 is neces. 
sary for that purpose? 

Dr. Reynotps. Was the figure 14—— 

Mr. Furton. $12,500,000. 

Dr. Reynoxps. Yes, sir. 

I was not involved in the derivation of the figure, but I have looked 


them over in detail and it seems to me they are very well planned, 
Mr. Futton. You feel it is a rockbottom low figure, so there should 
be no cut by this committee? 
Dr. Reynorps. I am certain of that. I might add that I think 
one of the things the Department of Defense may be able to do is 
to lend some assistance in the form of our supporting some of the 
exhibits in a way so that the money will be spent for defense purposes 
In other words, the exhibits would be prepared anyway, but we 
may be able to lend these exhibits to the fair and thereby augment 
the amount that is available for direct appropriation. 
If this were not the case, I think this figure would probably be low. 
Mr. Futron. Thank you. 
Mr. Miter. Any other questions? 
Mr. Moetter. Then the $12 million is not an accurate figure of 
what this exposition might actually cost. If the Department of De 
fense is going to make certain exhibit contributions, possibly other 
areas of the Government will, too, so this exposition could become 
extremely costly before it is over. 
Dr. Reynops. I am anxious to make that clear. We do not feel 
* can spend defense appropriations for purposes exclusively for the 
air. 
However, some things that we will be constructing in any event or 
have already available that could be loaned temporarily to the fair 
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without interfering with their normal use we think will not be divert- 
ing money to the fair, yet will assist it in putting forward a favorable 
resentation. 

Mr. Mutter. I might say, for instance, at the International Golden 
Gate Exposition at San Francisco the Defense Department at the 
time had some planes on display. They had Italian troops stationed 
at the fair that performed the honor guard—all of this. This was 
yery good publicity for the Army; it was a reward for some of the 
men that went there and, naturally, that was charged to the opera- 
tion of the Army. 

Correspondingly, the Navy came in; they gave them a chance to 
show off a bit of the Navy, stimulated interest in Navy recruitment. 
It was all charged to that sort of thing. : 

These would have been continuing expenses and were not extraordi- 
nary expenses; it is just that they were available and they made 
them available at that time. 

Dr. Reynotps. One other thing I might say in this regard, for the 
Defense Department to support the actual scientific part of the ex- 
hibition one of the thoughts we had, and this arose in discussion 
with the Commerce Department people, there are some research proj- 
ects actually contemplated that might be undertaken actually on the 
fairgrounds, so not only would people see the product of research but 
some of it in actual operation, things that are unclassified, and it 
would give sort of a living presentation rather than merely a product. 

That way, our money would be spent for accomplishing research, 
which is what it would be spent for anyway, it is just a matter of its 
location. In that respect, of course, anything that was done in the 
way of making this research demonstrable to the people would not be 
borne by the Defense Department, that would have to come out of the 
Commerce Department’s budget. 

Mr. Miter. Any other questions, gentlemen ? 

If not, thank you very much, sir. 

Do you have anything, Mr. Counsel, any questions you want to ask? 

Mr. Ducanper. No, sir. I wondered if the chairman wants to go 
into executive session. 

Mr. Mitirr. Yes. We will place into the record a statement by 
Congressmen Thor Tollefson, Jack Westland, Russell Mack, Catherine 
May, and Walt Horan which has been submitted and then go into 
executive session. 

(The statement of Congressmen Tollefson, Westland, Mack, May, 
and Horan follows :) 

Mr. Chairman, we want to thank you for this opportunity to testify before your 
committee in support of legislation we have introduced providing for participa- 
tion by the Federal Government in the Century 21 Exposition. 

Congressmen Pelly and Magnuson have outlined in detail the reasons why this 
is a worthwhile exposition and the type of exposition in which the Federal 
Government should want to participate. 

In their fine statement, our colleagues from Seattle pointed out that this is a 
unique exposition. Instead of looking back as so many such expositions do, this 
exposition will maintain the spirit of the times and take a look at what life 
will be like during the next 100 years. This glimpse of the future is not just 
wild speculation or daydreaming. The exhibits which are being envisioned will 
be based on the educated guesses of some of the leading scientists in the coun- 


try. They will be designed not only to entertain but to help educate the Ameri- 
can public about the wonders of the age before us. 
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During recent years science has become a subject of widespread intereg, 
Much of this interest is due to the great competition between nations— 
larly the Soviet Union and the United States—to learn more about outer g 
It is almost impossible to open a daily newspaper without reading about som 
new rocket launching or plan to send another animal or man into space, 
American taxpayer is being called upon to spend millions and millions of dob 
lars on these endeavors without knowing exactly where we are going or Wha; 
we have accomplished. 

Century 21 will provide an excellent opportunity to show not only our own 
people but the peoples of the entire world what we are doing in the variog 
fields of science. There will, of course, be considerable emphasis on man jj 
space and his efforts to get there. But in addition to this, the proposed Feder 
exhibits would show the world what we are doing to develop new sources of 
energy and propulsion, how we are working on better agricultural products 
help feed the world and how we are doing to develop new sources of ene 
and propulsion, how we are working on better agricultural products to help fea 
the world and how we are making dramatic medical progress. The subject mgt. 
ter of the proposed exhibits for Century 21 covers every walk of life fron 
astronauts to horticulturalists. 

It is for this reason that Century 21 has received such widespread support no 
only from all areas of our State—and we can vouch for the fact that it hag the 
enthusiastic support of a vast majority of the State—but of the entire country, 

This Nation has not had a major exposition involving all of the free countries 
of the world since the San Francisco and New York World Fairs of 1939. Thog 
expositions took place at a very important period in our history. 

We are now entering another great era—one which has even greater promig 
than the period since 1939. We would do well to take a serious look at where we 
as a nation and a world are going. 

It is for that reason that we wholeheartedly support Century 21 and the pro 
posed plan for Federal participation. 


Mr. Mitter. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for being here. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman, before the committee goes into ex- 
ecutive session I would like to offer for the record the informational 
prospectus of the Century 21 Exposition. 

(The information is as follows :) 


CENTURY 21 ExposIrION—INFORMATIONAL PROSPECTUS 


At each period of significant advance man has paused to take inventory of his 
progress and direction. Great world expositions have served for centuries 
as these punctuation marks in history when nations gather to present to the 
world the results of their industry and ingenuity. 

1961 was selected for the opening of the Century 21 Exposition because of its 
global significance as the 100th year of peaceful existence between two great 
neighboring nations. A century has passed since the placing of the marker 
that divided the continent and fixed the boundary between the United States 
and Canada. In commemorating this event, world recognition is given to the 
fulfillment of mankind’s dream that nations can live side by side in peace. 
The Century 21 Exposition becomes a marker on a new frontier of hope anda 
portal to a new era of progress as peace-seeking nations gather in an atmos 
phere drawn from the cultures of many lands to evaluate their exhibitions of 
technology and unlocked science. 


I, THEME AND SCOPE 


The interplay of man and science has, in the last few years, become a subject 
of great interest and concern to the citizens of the world as they witness the 
advent of the space age. 

The Century 21 Exposition was conceived as a proper and timely method of 
promoting a greater understanding of the role that science is playing in deter- 
mining man’s welfare and prosperity now and in the future. Because of this 
space age concept, the Century 21 Exposition is unique with respect to past 
expositions in that it will offer, not a review of man’s progress, but rather, a 
insight into man’s life in the 21st century as a result of his endeavors today. 
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The Century 21 Exposition is truly a world exposition with a well-balanced 

am of national and international participation in its theme and its cultural 

and entertainment events, plus exciting amusements and new visitor services 
ina unique and colorful exposition setting. 


Il. SPONSORSHIP AND MANAGEMENT 


The State of Washington and the city of Seattle will play official hosts to 
exposition participants and to an estimated attendance of more than 15 million. 
In a cooperative venture involving a capital investment of $15 million, the 
State and city governments greatly enlarged an existing downtown Seattle 
area, which already included an additional $12 million investment in exhibit 
and entertainment buildings. New exposition buildings, one equal in size to 
the U.S. pavilion at the Brussels World Fair, will be created under this joint 


m. 
ar U.S. Government officially recognized and sanctioned Century 21 as the 
first international exposition to be held on our soil since 19389. By Presidential 

Jamation, 88 nations are being invited to participate. President Hisen- 
hower requested the Congress of the United States to appropriate $12,500,000 
to finance the participation of the U.S. Government in the Century 21 Exposition. 

The management of the entire site and its facilities will be the sole responsi- 
bility of Century 21, Inc., a nonprofit organization, organized in 1957 to promote, 


plan, and operate the exposition. 
III. EXPOSITION DATES 


Present plans call for the full-scale operation of the exposition between the 
following dates: May 10 to November 12, 1961, and April 21 to October 21, 1962. 
In the intervening period, November 1961 to April 1962, there will be a schedule 
of special events on the site. It is probable that some exhibits, especially those 
constituting actual research projects, and some concessions, will remain open 
to the public during this winter period. 

Tentative operational hours of the exhibits pavilions will be from 12 noon 
until 9 p.m. These hours represent a minimum operational period to allow the 
major exhibit pavilions to operate on a one-shift basis if they wish to do so. 
Amusements, food services, and entertainment specialties operating on a con- 
cession basis may operate from 10:30 a. m. to 12 midnight. The closing time 
is not mandatory, and arrangements may be made for those concessionaires 
who wish to operate beyond this time period. 

Exhibitors will have the privilege, under Century 21 Exposition rules and 
regulations, to reserve space for the full time of both 6-month periods of opera- 
tion or for the first 6-month period only, with an option to renew their space 
reservation for the second 6 months at a later date if so desired. 


IV. LOCATION AND BUILDINGS 


The Century 21 Exposition is located at the heart of a concentrated population 
of 1 million people, living in one of the youngest, most vigorous regions in the 
United States. 

The 74-acre exposition site, now under demolition, lies 1 mile north of down- 
town Seattle and is just a few hundred yards from Seattle’s fine salt-water port, 
Elliott Bay. The site offers a dramatic panoramic view of the mountains and 
water, which typifies the Pacific Northwest. 

The general site plan for the exposition shows an availability of 400,000 square 
feet of exhibit area in major, permanent exhibit pavilions; 600,000 square feet 
in temporary exhibit. buildings; and a million square feet of raw site available 
for the construction of individual pavilions, restaurants, shops, amusement places, 
and other exhibits. 

The following buildings are now on the exposition site: A civic auditorium 
(50,000 square feet), a block-square State armory (65,000 square feet), a 5,500- 
seat arena, a 12,000-seat outdoor stadium, and several administration buildings. 

Construction of the $4 million Washington State Building, to be called the 
Century 21 Colosseum, will begin on January 1, 1960. It will offer 140,000 square 
feet for international exhibit purposes. 

A 3,000-seat concert convention hall and an 800-seat multiuse auditorium are 
also planned for the exposition by the city of Seattle. 
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Vv. EXHIBIT PROGRAM 


The key to Century 21’s exhibit program is the theme: “Man in the Space Ago» 

To achieve a well-rounded, colorful, and entertaining exposition which wy 
create genuine interest and excitement nationally and internationally, the fol. 
lowing general areas of participation have been developed: 


A. The world of science 


This area will contain the core of the Century 21 Exposition. It will be the 
primary focus for the participation of the U.S. Government. The feature stry, 
ture in the World of Science area will be the Science Colosseum, in which the 
impact of international science on the peoples of the world will be dramatically 
portrayed in four main themes—‘“Man,” “Life,” “Power,” and “Space.” They 
themes have been developed by the science planning board of the exposition 
composed of 20 of the Nation’s top scientists from Government, industry, researe, 
organizations, and educational institutions. 

The leading scientists of the world will be invited by the U.S. Governmey 
to participate in preparing an integrated international story designed to plag 
before the citizens of the free world an account of the progress and direction ¢ 
science in the space age. 


B. The world of nations 


The feature structure in this area will be the great Century 21 Colosseym, 
The ingredients of this pavilion will be international and keyed to the theme: 
“Man's Environments in the Next Century.” The exhibits in this major exp. 
sition structure will complement those exhibits in the Science Colosseum by 
exploring how scientific development will affect the way man will live in the 
future. Leading architects and designers of the world will be invited to present 
their predictions of the environments of man’s life in the 21st century. Theg 
glimpses into the future of the many facets of man’s shelter, sustenance, labor, 
and social structure will be developed in actual reality in the Century 
Colosseum. 


C. The world of commerce and industry 


1. Foreign.—The prepared exhibition structures surrounding the: Century 2 
Colosseum will be reserved for foreign nations to display their current ep 
deavors in the general field of industry and commerce. These exhibits will be 
arranged by nations, and participants will be invited to key these exhibits of 
contemporary development as closely as possible to the futuristic elements 
within the Century 21 Colosseum and the scientific elements of the Science 
Colosseum. 

2. United States.—The area adjacent to the Science Colosseum will be reserved 
for the participation of U.S. commerce and industry. Domestic industries will 
be invited to present their exhibits in the prepared exhibition ‘structures, or 
their own structures, again, keying these displays of contemporary endeavors 
in industry and technology as closely as possible to the exhibit elements of the 
Science Colosseum and the Century 21 Colosseum. 

Special areas will be set aside for the participation of Washington State 
which is the host State. Additional areas will be especially reserved for Alaska 
and Hawaii, the newest States in the Union. 


D. The world of fine arts 


Nations will be invited to participate in the Fine Arts Colosseum by sub 
mitting the finest of their contemporary paintings, sculpture, design, art craft, 
and other mediums of art expression to complement the theme, “‘Art in the Space 
Age.” Artists of the world will also be invited to take part in continuous con 
temporary art seminars and technique demonstrations with the objective of 
reaching a summary of the status and direction of the world’s contemporary 
artistic endeavors. 


E. The world of entertainment 


In the concert auditorium, arena, and stadium there will be featured a con 
tinuous international parade of performing arts, sports, and spectacular events 
of the greatest possible scope and variety. Nations will be invited to present 
at the Entertainment Colosseum and Arena their most contemporary dance, 
music, and drama creations, and their foremost promising young artists ina 
great international performing arts festival. Interspersed will be a presenta 
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tion of international film collections in various fields, especially in the fields of 
science, science fiction, and man in space. 

National and international sports, special events, State and National days, 
and shows of a spectacular nature will be scheduled continuously in the Century 
91 Stadium. 

F. The streets of the world 

This 20-acre area is arranged in a cross section traffic pattern of avenues 
connecting all five worlds of Century 21. On these streets of the world, which 
will depict “Man in the World of Today,’ entrepreneurs and merchants of the 
participating nations may establish a variety of shops, bazaars, restaurants, 
pars, and small entertainment spots. These enterprises will be typical of those 
found in the cities of the nation participating, thus creating for the visitor 
an international atmosphere and a feeling that he is going from country to 
country as he shops or pauses for refreshment or entertainment. Similarly, 
other areas will be reserved for the creation of typical American streets. 

These various streets of the world will come together at an international 
crossroad in a large plaza at the center of the exposition. Garden courts adja- 
cent to the streets are reserved for nations to enlarge upon their street exhibits 
by expanding their shops and restaurants in order to show more of their con- 
temporary culture or to present additional entertainment, amusements, or 
handicraft demonstrations. 

For the entertainment of the young visitors, a large area of the exposition 
has been set aside for the creation of a “Midway of the Future.” Further 
plans call for design and construction of a children’s creative center, an inter- 
national Century 21 Teenage Club, and a playground of tomorrow. 


VI. RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Detailed rules and regulations concerning participation in each of the several 
major areas on the exposition site will be published and distributed throughout 
the world approximately August 15, 1959. 


VII. HOUSING 


Total lodging accommodations per day will. amount to 45,500 by 1961. The 
Greater Seattle region by 1961 will have more existing hotel, motel, and other 
accommodations than were developed for the World Fair in Brussels in 1958. 
Housing will be administered and regulated by a nonprofit operating corporation. 


VIII. PARKING 


Plans call for approximately 10,000 car-parking areas within walking distance 
of the exposition site and an additional 7,000 car-parking area a short distance 
to the north. A 60-mile-an-hour monorail from downtown Seattle to the 
exposition site has been engineered. 

The Century 21 Exposition is not attempting to tell a universal story of 
man’s endeavors and progress or relate present and future progress to the 
past. The objective embraced clearly in the title “Century 21,” is to present 
man’s most recent accomplishments since the start of the space age in fields 
most closely related to his physical and esthetic needs and project these rapid 
and startling developments into man’s future existence. 

The millions of visitors, as they move through the exposition, will be able 
to step from environments of worldwide contemporary culture, entertainment, 
science, and industry directly into a realistic visualization of these same en- 
vironments of life in their world of tomorrow. By so doing, these citizens of 
our great family of nations will be able to reach their own prognosis of man’s 
— and evaluate the direction in which these efforts are leading 
mankind. 


Mr. Miter. We will now go into executive session. 
(Whereupon, the committee proceeded in executive session.) 
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CENTURY 21 EXPOSITION 


THURSDAY, JULY 23, 1959 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Overton Brooks (chairman of 
the committee) presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will come to order. 

We are a little slow getting started this morning because we wanted 
to have a quorum. We have three things to take up this morning. 
I want to tell the members of the committee first, the bill that we had 
up yesterday has been approved, subject to one amendment which the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Fulton, indicated he wanted time 
to prepare and submit to the committee this morning. 

Wecan take that up and dispose of 8284. 

At the same time t will say this: While I was in the hospital, my 
colleague, Mr. Miller, presided. I want to thank him publicly for 
handling the committee. He did a grand job with reference to this 
bill, regarding the exposition out in Seattle. 

I think he is entitled to the credit of the committee, therefore, for a 
good job well done. When I came back, however, I was confronted 
with representatives from several departments of Government that 
said something about Seattle not being entirely happy with the speci- 
fication in the bill and, since this is to be for the Seattle area, I 
thought we could briefly hear them and see if there is any substance to 
what they want to do, in reference to that, and then finally, Dr. 
Sheldon with Mr. Moeller and Mr. Teague went down to Pine Bluff, 
Ark., and got a briefing on the new modern warfare. 

We had a taste of that here before this committee, on the use of 
chemicals, in modern warfare; and so, lastly, I thought we could have 
a short briefing from him in executive session about what he saw and 
heard down there at that time. 

Mr. Moeller and Mr. Teague, I am sure, will be here, and if they 
are we will ask them to join in. 

I am told it was well worth the time of the committee’s staff to go 
down there. 

I wish everybody on the committee had that same opportunity, be- 
cause some of the things that have been achieved ees are truly 
amazing. 

I think we can proceed. 

Mr. I Mr. Anfuso’s proxy. 

The Cuarrman. Let us take up the National Science Foundation 
bill, which was carried over. 
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Mr. Fuuron. May I make a suggestion. Because the counsel of 
the Department of Commerce is here, I would like to accommoda, 
him. I know he wants to get back in a hurry. . 

Could we, then, go back into the technical amendments on the (gp. 
tury 21 bill, because they are simply legal points on the conveyang 
oftheland. You remember I brought those up. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, if I could be heard, this bill on the Seatt) 
deal is not before us and there has to be a motion which I wok 
oppose. 

“lie. Miter. And I would oppose the motion to reconsider it. 

Mr. Fuuron. May I make a comment: The Mutual Security my. 
terial that was to come over from the committee on H.R. 8984. 
I just have a note from the staffi—the Mutual Security material js 
being sent down. It has not arrived, in accordance with my request 
yesterday. I again have asked Mr. Hines to check and see if it js 
coming but it has not yet arrived. 

Mr. Hines. No, sir. 

Mr. Fuuron. I am in no position to offer an amendment on HR 
8284 through no fault of my own. 

The Cuarmman. Under the circumstances, let us take up the other 
one and see if we can thresh it out. 

This bill has been reported to the House. 

Mr. Ducanper. Only reported from committee, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. It has not been reported to the House, as I un. 
derstand parliamentary law, and unless it is reported to the Hous 
we have jurisdiction over it. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. But first we have to have a motion to reconsider it to 
rescind the action that was taken. 

The CuarrMan. I want to hear from Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. I make that point of order—that before this bill can 
be considered now, the former motion of passing it out will have to 
be rescinded. We will have to rescind the action heretofore taken, 

The Cuatrman. I will hear from Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fuuron. The question came up on the reconsideration of the 
bill, before it was reported out, and it was rather late so we cannot 
have time to enter into the technicality of it, as to the building ofa 
USS. building at the Century 21 Exposition, on land owned by some 
other Goverment instrumentality. 

I then had lunch with Mr. Robert Dodds, the Counsel for the De- 
partment of Commerce, and also had explained it to him, when he 
was here in the office of our Science Committee and some of the staff, 
trying to work out, technically, a satisfactory approach to the real 
estate problems. 

Pegg: are technicalities, and they have certain policy matters in 
em. 

There have been two amendments prepared, somewhat along the 
lines that I had suggested but with the position and the policy that 
the Department now recommends on this problem—and I think sev- 
eral of us have raised the problem—saying what should happen to the 
building and the Federal property, after the exposition is over. 

For example, the first one on the sheet that you have which has been 
prepared by Mr. Dodds is the one on the erection of the building and 
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the title of the land. The second one is, at the close of the exposi- 
tion, what happens on the disposal of the property. 

[ think, as a matter of fact, to hear what the Department wants, to 
decide what to do on the policy, Mr. Miller, we ought to hear what 
the General Counsel says as to the technicalities on the real estate. 
We have not heard that before, and then,.if we do not want to con- 
sider 1t—— 

Mr. Mitier. You have asked me the question 4 

Mr. Futron. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. Then I tell you we had the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce here testifying for this bill. You had a report and the 
endorsement of the bill by the Secretary of Commerce. 

Now, if the Secretary of Commerce was down here and if their 
work was so sloppy 

Mr. Futton. Well, no—— 

Mr; Muer. That is the expression I am going to use, and it has 
to come back and ask for a reconsideration after the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce sat here and endorsed the bill and after Mr. 
Francis Miller came here and made a plea for it, after they drew the 
pill and submitted it, so I would say something is wrong and I might 
be inclined to question everything that came up here, if we cannot put 
confidence in these people—I have confidence in them. 

Mr. Hari. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Hauw. The original reported, and this is an amendment to the 
original bill, states that information available to the committee indi- 
cates that the United States has never acted as the hosts for an exposi- 
tion of this character nor has it provided financial assistance to meet 
the expenses of erecting facilities or conducting such events. 

In the judgment of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the role of 
the Federal Government should be that of a participant like any other 

overnment and its participation should be limited so as to avoid un- 
desirable quibbling among governments, which has occurred in other 
international fairs—and not for the construction of buildings, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Hall, I have attended at least three international 
fairs where the Government has participated and was connected with 
them,.and has participated on the same basis the Government partici- 
pated here. It built a building or buildings in one instance on land 
that it did not own. 

At the conclusion of the fair, these buildings, which are temporary 
in nature, are generally sold or scrapped by the Government and that 
is the way that most of these buildings are put up. They are not 
perfect things. 

Mr. Hecuter. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Mr. Hecuter. It seems to me if the work of the Department of 
Commerce was sloppy, we on this committee would be compounding 
the felony by allowing it to stand, and it is our obligation to allow 
them to correct it. 

Mr. Mituer. I would say 

Mr. Fuuron. Would you yield on that point ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 
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Mr. Furton. This is a question of how we should proceed as a mg. 
ter of judgment, setting a pattern on something that has never bom 


set up before. 
When they came up here, with the Assistant Secretary of Con. 


merce, and other people, from this committee there were question | 


raised as to alternative methods of procedure. 

It, therefore, is a question what Is the best way to start a proceduy 
for this type of fair, because this is going to be a precedent that wil 
be lived with long. 


Under those circumstances, I rather compliment the Departmey | 
of Commerce that when various members of this committee had | 


raised questions or possibilities that they were apt to say, well, yes 


we will consider them, and if you people feel that thay are things that. 


are matters of importance, we will send our general counsel up and 


talk them over with your staff. 

And I might say that as a personal matter, I have known the gen. 
eral counsel, Robert Dodds, and his father, for many years and he jg 
from one of the top firms of Pittsburgh and of the country and igq 
very prominent attorney. So it is not a question of sloppy work, 
but it is a question of how we will set, as a future practice, the par- 
ticipation of the U.S. Government in these fairs. 

Mr. Mier. Let me say to the gentleman, I do not see where we 
are setting any precedent in this case. 

The Federal Government participated in the World International 
Exposition held in New York in 1940. We participated in the Inter. 
national Exposition held in San Francisco in the same year. It par- 
ticipated in the Golden Gate International Exposition held in Ban 
Francisco in 1950 and I would say it has participated in every Inter. 
national fair since those two. 

So you have a precedent and that was the precedent I think I was 
following. 

Mr. Sisk. Would the gentleman yield? I would like to direct this 
question to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. I have not had it made 
completely clear to me who came up with the suggested changes. Did 
the two Members of Congress who appeared before us here or the De- 
partment of Commerce, or the gentleman from Pennsylvania? Who 
wants these amendments? 

Mr. Futon. To begin with the two people who came here, Men- 
bers of Congress, do not desire the amendments. 

Secondly, on the raising of the question, there were several of us 
who had raised the question as to the disposition of the property, after 
the Exposition 21 closed. 

The question then came on a U.S. building, whether there should 
not be the right of the U.S. Government to buy or lease the land and 
build it on its own land, provided that the building was built in ac- 
cordance with the local architectural customs, and their public build- 
ings and was to be used for public purposes. 

econdly, there was the question whether the act, itself, in its last 
provision, the previous act, forced a disposal and really a declaration 
that this would be excess or surplus property. 

The question then came up of the drawing of the act so that it 
would give the Federal Government leeway to make their decisions 


and make them on the basis that it could be, by building the Federal 
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puilding on land purchased from the city of Seattle, or leased from 
ihem, as well as in the provisions of the 1958 act, that provides that 
Sa pderal building is simply to be placed upon ground of another 
Jocal municipality, whether the Government, or the city or county or 
any subdivision of the State or region. sia 

r, Sisk. As I recall, if the gentleman will yield —— 

Mr. Murex. I hand the floor back ; 

The Cuainman, I will recognize Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. I am not trying to be critical of the Department or the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, or anyoneelse. I remember the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania brought up the question at considerable 
l at the time we passed this bill, the type of building and the 
wnderwater entrance. 

Mr. Furton. The possibility, 1 did not want to— 

Mr. Sisk. To what extent are we going to infringe upon the execu- 
tive department of Government? We talk about them infringing 
upon us—the legislative—from time to time. We pro to author- 
ize, as I understand, in this act, participation by the U.S. Government 
and we propose an appropriation of money. It seems to me the De- 
partment of Commerce are those authorized to carry out this job of 

articipation and they should be entitled to construct the type of 

uilding, and I am —— to grant them that right, that would be 
adequate and proper for the fair. I am curious to know to what ex- 
tent we are going to propose to tell them how to do this, and also with 
reference to these lands and the lands on which the buildings are to 
be constructed and so forth, because, as I understand it, this is follow- 
ing procedures set heretofore in a number of cases and I do not under- 
stand we are setting a precedent. 

Mr. Futon. Would the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. 

Mr. Fuuron. These amendments actually give the Department of 
Commerce the discretion on what to do and let them work it out with 
the local community, so it is really broadening the discretion, if you 
read the first amendment, of the Executive, rather than limiting it. 
The present act is very limited. This broadens the discretion. 

The CuamrmMan. Let me say to the gentleman of the committee that 
when I came back from home I had heard that an amendment would 
be offered from the floor in reference to this general subject. 

Now my reluctance in going into this matter was that if I went into 
it in any way it might be considered as a reflection upon the ability 
of my distinguished colleague here 

Mr. Miter. No, no. 

The Cuarrman. But it was very reluctantly that I did so. 

Mr. Mixer. Just on a point of personal privilege, may I ask you 
to withdraw the compliment that you paid me at the beginning. 

The Cuamman. That was my sincere conviction at that time. 

Some one suggested that when it comes up on the floor, that we 
accept it, on behalf of the committee. I did not think that was fair 
either. I did not think it fair on the floor to accept an amendment 
for the committee when I had not even been here for the hearings. 
So rather than go into that I talked to Mr. Miller and then I called 
Mr. Fulton. He was not there. I understood he had been to the 
committee with Mr. Dodds and I called the Department and asked 
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them what they had in mind with reference to it and they saij 
Seattle was not exactly happy with the arrangements; that Seatt) 
was putting up 4 or 5 acres of land and they wanted something mop 
definite as to what would happen with that property, together with 
the Government investment, after it was over. 

Mr. Futron. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. That is where this came from. We can reopen the 
bill, or if there is opposition, I do not think that is necessary, yw 
can dispose of the amendment if the committee does not want. it, we 
can vote it down. If the committee wants it, vote it up. At least it 
will be disposed of and when it comes to the floor of the House | 
won’t be in the position of saying the committee did not consider 
this matter, and, therefore, I will accept it as a committee amendment, 

I am not going to be put in that position. That is the reason it js 
open here at this time. Again I say in all sincerity, whether my col- 
league gets ruffled or not, I still think he did a good job. 

Mr. Miter. I do not like to be complimented and have the knife 
shoved into me at the same time. 

The CuHatrman. No knife is being shoved into anybody on this 
occasion. 

Mr. Fuuron. Why don’t we just hear what it is and then: we can 
decide? 

The Cuarmman. Is there any objection to hearing these people here 
briefly ¢ 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. If not, whom do we have here—Mr. Dodds. 

Mr. Dopps. Mr. Chairman, I am here and Mr. Francis Miller of 
the Department of Commerce is here with me. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Mr. Miller, would you come up? Have 
a seat, gentlemen. Do we have anyone from General Services? 

Mr. Dopps. Mr. Hersh and Mr. Roos of General Services Admin- 
istration are here. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT J. DODDS, JR., GENERAL COUNSEL; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY FRANCIS D. MILLER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT, COMMERCE 


DEPARTMENT; MAX HERSH, ACTING CHIEF, ACQUISITION AND 
DISPOSAL BRANCH, REAL PROPERTY DIVISION; AND CURTIS A. 


ROOS, DIRECTOR, DISPOSAL DIVISION, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, GEN. | 


ERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Dopps. Mr. Chairman, I share with you the fact I, too, was 
unable to be here at the committee last week when a clean bill of 
Century 21 Exposition was taken up. A clean bill, as Mr. Ducander 
says, was the fruition of the deliberations last week. During those 
hearings a suggestion was made by Mr. Fulton and other members 
of the committee, I believe, that these amendments were well and good 
and adopted and approved, but there was a weakness in the bill, in 
that it was not clear that the United States would or could own 
the property on which the Federal building was to be constructed. 
I talked to Mr. Fulton and later to the chairman and expressed 
agreement with that suggestion, that while we are at it, perhaps to 


forestall future trouble, it would be well to make it crystal clear — 


that the United States could own outright this property. 
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Then the suggestion was made from several sources that since 
a boon was being bestowed upon the city of Seattle and the State of 
Washington, it would not be in order for the United States to pay 
4 monetary consideration for the property. We had a number of 
discussions with Seattle on that. They agreed that it can be trans- 
ferred to the United States and the only consideration would be that 
the building be used for public purposes. 

Informally that is what we agreed. At that time we informally 
had a meeting at the invitation of the chairman who asked us to draft 
appropriate language and we have done so. 

r. Hauw. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Hatt. Mr. Dodds, was the agreement by the city of Seattle to 
convey the land to convey the whole 21 acres, or just the land on 
which the building rested ¢ 

Mr. Dopps. No; only the 6 acres on which the building would rest. 

The city of Seattle acquired some land around that, some 30 acres, 
from the proceeds of a bond issue, in 1956. One of the restrictions in 
the bond indenture was, quite understandably, that the property 
would be used for public purposes, so as a practical matter Seattle 
could not convey it to the United States unless we accepted—we, the 
Federal Government—accepted that covenant, though I suppose we 
could have some machinery for condemning it, though it would 
hardly be commensurate with the spirit of being fair. 

Mr. Miuter. Who drew the original bill that was sent up? 

Mr. Dopps. The 1958 act? 

Mr. Mutter. No; the bill that was sent up here and introduced, be- 
fore this clean bill. 

Mr. Ducanper. 7982? 

Mr. Dopps. That was prepared by the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Mutter. That was prepared in your office ? 

Mr. Dopps. In my office—I arrived here some 5 months ago and 
the bill had been prepared. I do not want to duck any responsibility, 
but it was prepared in my office. 

Mr. Mitier. At that time, no thought was given to this problem. 

Mr. Dopps. I can conjecture on that by saying that I think consid- 
eration was given to it but now, looking back at it, [ have to agree 
with Mr. Fulton and others that the language in the amendatory bill 
was not as clear as it might be, with respect to Federal ownership. 

Mr. Miter. Are we then to assume that when a department of the 
Government sends a bill up here, that that bill is not in good form, 
with respect to normal procedures when it comes to handling the 
property? Do we assume that? 

r. Dopps. You used the term “good form.” There are various 
degrees of it. I think it would be possible to take a large majority 
of all bills, and if one wanted to, find flaws with them. We can live 
with 8203. 

Mr. Minter. You can? 

_ Mr. Dopps. But as the servant of the Government, I think the best 
interests of the Federal Government would be served by making it 
clear that this property can be acquired in fee. 

Mr. Minter. Of course I do not want to labor this point, but wh 
does the Office of the General Counsel—and you were not there, so 
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am not accusing you—I am asking the office—why did the Office o 
the General Counsel, knowing all of these things—why was not thjj 
language or similar language included in the original bill? 

Mr. Futton. May I answer that? 

Mr. Miter. No; I am asking the witness that. 

The Cuarrman. Let the witness answer. He can answer. 

Mr. Dopps. I asked that question, Mr. Francis Miller, of a membe 
of my office in just those words. His answer was that if we we 
aatced for an opinion whether the United States could own this cop, 
any in fee, the answer would be “Why?” There is no express pn, 
ibition against such ownership and his opinion was that such right 
would be inherent in the power of the United States. 

I subscribe to that. 

What we are doing is making it clear that we will not have to speni 
hours doing legal research, coming up with such an opinion, at, 
future date. 

Mr. Mur. In other words, we did not do the legal research to ge 
the opinion in the first place. 

Mr. Dopps. The bill would be given a grade of 80 percent rathe 
than 99 percent. 

Mr. * “amon So you are willing to come here and waste the time of 
Congress and put some of us in the position—— 

Mr. Dopps. I am here as an invited guest. I am happy to be hen, 

The Cuarrman. I asked him. 

Mr. Dopps. To provide assistance in the drafting of this bill. 

Mr. Mitzr. I say we are making sort of a mockery out of Congres 
and send them up stuff that is not very good-—— 

Mr. Dopps. No; I regard it as a joint effort by the Secretary of 
Commerce, designated by the President as the instrumentality to carry 
out this, and the Congress who provides the legislation. 

Mr. Mriuer. You were talking about conjecture. Let us do a littl 
conjecturing. I am sitting down in your chair and you are sitting up 
here. Under these circumstances would you be justified in saying my 


work was a little a 

Mr. Dopps. No; 
to make perfect something which was pretty good. 

Mr. Mutter. It was pretty good ? 

Mr. Donpps. Yes. 

Mr. Mitre. Then you admit that the work of your office is only 
pretty good ? 

Mr. Dopps. No; because we are called upon to reply to some 800 
different bills in the course of 1 session. 

Mr. Mitter. We are called upon—— 

Mr. Dopps. I think the work of my office, and I can say this with 


what I might call boasting, because I am a newcomer—I am deeply | 


impressed with the work of the lawyers in my office and how they can 
get out the work we have to do on these items of legislation isa 
never-ending source of astonishment to me. 

Mr. Mittrr. Have you ever been with the Government before! 

Mr. Dopps. Only as an infantryman. 

Mr. Miter. You know, as one who has the greatest respect for the 


would say that I would commend you for trying | 


career employees of the Federal Government, and that includes the | 


rank and file of your office, who I assume are civil-service employees— | 
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ha to find a man from a distinguished law firm like 
chet spitig’ down here and finding that these people do do a day’s 
‘york because many people push them around and call them bureau- 


ai Dopps. It has been a revelation to me. 

Mr. Mixer. In spite of the fact that you have 800 bills to con- 
sider, we sometimes get many thousands to consider, and being a sort 
of oldtimer, I still, in the back of my mind, will have to say that 
the work of the General Counsel, by his own admission in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is only pretty good. 

Mr. Dopps. With respect to 1 bill out of some 800. 

Mr. Muer. I am not too certain. We have not examined the 
other 800. I shall say any bill that comes up here, I shall want to 
examine very carefully. ; 

The CHarrMAN. Let me ask you this—— 

Mr. Miter. Wait a minute. 

The CuatrMAN. Is the gentleman through ? 

Mr. Murr. As long as my distinguished chairman wants to go 
into it—— 

The CuatmrmMan. The gentlemen had better hear this. 

The Chair is going to rely on him to take the lead in handling this 
bill on the floor, and we are trying to help clear its path. 

Mr. Miter. I am afraid the chairman is not going to get very much 
assistance from me. 

The Cuarrman. It is going to be reported out in your name. 

Mr. Mittrr. No; not now. It is going to be reported out in your 
name now. 

The Cuamman. Let me ask you, Mr. Dodds, section 6 requires the 

eneral rules of disposition to be in accordance with that of the 
General Services Act as amended ? 

Mr. Dopps. I will ask Mr. Hersch to answer that. 

Mr. Herscn. The original bill does provide for disposition of all 
property purchased and erected with funds pursuant to the act. The 


| proposed amendment would enlarge that so as to cover not only any 


gifts or donations received pursuant to section 3, subdivision 6 of the 
original act, and also cover any interest in the land which might be 
acquired by the Federal Government as a result of amendment to 
section 3. 

The Cuarrman. Would there be any doubt of the act, as it is, with- 
out this amendment, covering the interest in the land ? 

Mr. Hersu. If the Government were to acquire the Jand itself, or 
a long-term lease, there might be some question as to whether or not 
that property, that is the land or the lease, had been purchased, be- 
cause the language in section 6 now provides, after the close of the 
exposition all properties purchased or erected with funds—and in 
order to avoid the question as to whether or not the land which is being 
acquired as a result of Government participation was actually pur- 
chased, on a technical basis, I presume you could say since the consid- 
eration is the Government’s participation in the exposition, perhaps 
it could be interpreted as being purchased. 

But, if we are going to clarify section 3, my own view, sir, is ‘we 
might just as well clarify section 6 at the same time. 
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The Cuarrman. That would mean as far as the 6 acres Conveye) 
by Seattle to the United States are concerned, it is U.S. property fy 
disposition ¢ 

Mr. Hersu. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Under this proposed amendment here, section ¢ 
it will mean that then disposing of that, plus the improvements plac 
on it, real and personal, that all of it must be disposed of under th 
Federal Properties Disposal Act. 

Mr. Hersu. That is right. 

Mr. Fuuron. May I compliment you. That is good procedyy 
and it is good draftsmanship. 

Mr. Hersu. Thank you. 

Mr. Fuiron. Because it makes it clear there can never be any que. 
tion about it. 

Mr. Hersu. That is right. 

The Cuamman. There is a question, as I understand it here, that 
this disposal might be directly to the city of Seattle. 

Mr. Hersu. It is possible that the disposal—let me put it this 
way. If, upon completion of the exposition, the Department of Con. 
merce were to report this property as excess, pursuant to the Federal 
Property Act, the property could be disposed of to the city of Seattle 
after screening of Federal agencies to determine whether the Federal 
agencies had any need or use for the properties themselves. 

The CuHarrman. Without that provision in this amendment, as ] 
understand it, the United States would first screen it and decide if it 
had any use for it. If it did not have any use for it, then it would 
be offered to the State; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hersn. If none of the agencies of the Federal Government 
had any use for the property as a result of screening upon report of 
excess, the property would then be available, either to the State of 
Washington, or to the city of Seattle. 

The other day you raised the question as to whether there were any 
priorities established. 
I checked that and found that there were not. That what we 


usually do is to endeavor to have the two applicants—let us assume 
it will be the State of Washington and the city of Seattle—work out 
their problems between the two of them; and if they are then not able 
to settle their problems, I understand that we then make the deterni- 


ernment, and the agency whose use would so serve the interest is the 
one that would receive the property. 

The Cuatrman,. Then that creates no problem ? 

Mr. Hersu. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The United States would then have the residuary 
right to decide whether it would be, in the event the United States 
needed it, and it was not needed, and it was, therefore, excess prop- 
erty, that the United States would then have the residuary right to 
decide Seattle could get. it or the State of Washington could get it. 

Mr. Hersu. That is right, sir. 


would then be available to the city of Seattle or the State of Wash- 
ington for their use if they made appropriate application therefor. 
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The CHairnmaN. And your department would have the right to make 
the decision as to which of the two! 

Mr. Hersu. Right. 

Mr. Minter. Wait aminute. You are with General Services 

Mr. Hersu. That is right. 

Mr. Mitirr. Excuse me. I thought you were with Commerce. 

Immediately Commerce declares it surplus it is out of the picture / 

Mr. Hersu. The minute Commerce reports it excess to us it falls 

Mr. Mutzrr. You follow the regular routine by which it is dis- 
posed of ¢ oe. 

Mr. Hersu. That is right. 

Checking with the appropriate Federal agency. 

Mr. Mutter. And if the city of Seattle said it wanted to use it for 
educational purposes, it could go to HEW, and they could put a 
stop in and then you could give it to them ¢ 

Mr. Hersu. Yes. 

Mr. Mituer. So there is nothing different here ? 

Mr. Hersu. We are just following the law as now established. 

The CuarrMANn. I think that there is a possibility that the Gov- 
ernment may need it for its own purposes out there, and that would 
be up to the Government, and Seattle would be out of it. 

Mr. Hersu. If an agency of the Federal Government determined 
that it needed the property for some purpose, that agent would come 
first. That is the law as it is now established. 

The Cuarrman. The United States would be getting the 6 acres 
with no payment for it whatsoever, save for its participation in the 
fair? 

Mr. Hersu. That is the way the amendment now reads. 

Mr. Miter. If the Defense Department decided it wanted to use 
it for a reserve center, when Commerce advertises it as surplus, De- 
fense could go in and put in a claim for it and it would stop right 
there. 

Mr. Hersu. Well, that is approximately it, sir. 

I repeat, again, if Commerce reports the property excess, and upon 
our screening of the Federal agencies, the Defense Department re- 
quests the property, they would come before the State of Washington 
or city of Seattle or any others. 

Mr. Mitter. Or the Department of Agriculture / 

Mr. Hersu. As between the two Federal agencies we would have 
to make the determination which would be of most benefit to the 
United States. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Quigley. 

Mr. Quieter. I have just one question. 

If you reached the point where it is to go—not to one of the agencies 
of the Federal Government, but to the city of Seattle or the State of 
Washington—is there any consideration involved ? 

Mr. Hersu. Let me put it this way: If the application is made, 
either by the city or the State, to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and, Welfare, for the use of this property for educational pur- 
poses, that the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare can 
give the property or approve the application at up to 100 percent pub- 
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lic benefit allowance. In other words, if they decided to grant 19 
percent allowance, it means they pay nothing. If, on the other hap 
the application should be made by the Department of the Interior fg 
the use of the property for park and recreational purposes, then the 
cost, as I understand it, would be 350 percent of the fair market valyg 
Is that correct, Mr. Roos? 

Mr. Roos. That is correct. 

Mr. Quictry. Do I gather from your answer this would be the 
normal way the city of Seattle would acquire this property ? 

Mr. Hersu. Yes. And that is the way other cities and States 
acquire property. 

Mr. Quieter. So the possibility the city would seek it through one 
of the departments of the Federal Government would be very remota, 
Where they did not elect to act through Interior or HEW, and it got 
to the point where none of the Federal agencies wanted it—— 

Mr. Hersu. That is right. If none of the Federal agencies wanted 
the property and the city of Seattle did not make application for the 
property either through Interior or Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, they could then make it directly to us and it would then 
have to be disposed of pursuant to the provisions of the Federal] Prop. 
erty Act and in that case we would have some problems with respect to 
what they would have to pay for the property 

Mr. Quie.ry. So, if it ever reached that station there would be a 
question of a consideration ? 

Mr. Hersu. That is right. 

Mr. Quieter. It would not be a dollar. 

Mr. Hersu. That isright. It would not bea dollar. 

The Cuatrman. Would the gentleman yield? The _ proble 
though, would not be waiving the fair market value. It would sti 
bring the fair market value in those circumstances. 

Mr. Hersn. In those circumstances, yes, if they did not make their 
applications through HEW or through Interior. If they wanted to 
acquire the property, it would have to be, as I understand it, at fair 
market value. 

In that connection I might say we would have authority under our 
act to negotiate with the city or State of Washington. 

Mr. Fuutron. Would you yield, Mr. Quigley ? 

Mr. Quieter. I think I have given up the floor. 

The Cuarrman. I want to recognize Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Hatt. I believe this question was raised initially, when I ques- 
tioned Mr. Magnuson and later talked to Mr. Miller. 

Now, you are talking about if the amendment is adopted. 


What happens if the peopesed amendment is not adopted, as to the 


disposition of this property ? 

Mr. Hersu. If the proposed amendment is not adopted, and if, as 
Mr. Dodds indicates, the Government should acquire title to the land 
underlying the building, or a long-term lease, there might be some 
question, as I mentioned before, as to whether that interest in the land 
was properly purchased. 

But even assuming that it was determined that it was, it would then 
be disposed of by virtue of the present section 6 in your public law to 
be surplus upon report of excess by the Department of Commerce and 
handled in the same way we just discussed. 
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Mr. Hauv. The testimony we had here, or rather, my understanding 
of the answers to my questions, was that the Federal Government 
would occupy this property as a tenant at will. I do not mean that it 
would—that it could under this authorization. Of course, it would 
depend upon the Department of Commerce, or whoever handled this 

ter. 
mr. Hersu. I do not know what was said in the past, but section 7 
provides for disposal through the Federal Property Excess. 

Mr. Haux. If you do not own the land when the lease terminates, 
you have got to get your building off. 

Mr. Hersu. There you have a point. 

But I have been assuming, as Mr. Dodds pointed out, that the nego- 
tiations with the city of Seattle would be either for transfer of title 
to the land or a long-term lease; certainly a lease for 2 years, which I 
understand is the period of the exposition, is not going to be beneficial 
to the Government because it would mean either at the close of the ex- 
position, you are going to have to get the building off or make some 
other arrangements with the city of Seattle, as the owner of the land, 
on the disposition of the building. 

Mr. Hauy. And as a seacatier matter what would happen is either 
the Federal Government would be called upon to give the building to 
the city of Seattle or the State of Washington, or make another ap- 
propriation to get money to go out there and dismantle the property 
and get the building off of there? 

Mr. Hersu. That is a possibility, yes. 

Mr. Haz. That is wiat happened in Brussels; was it not? The 
Government had to tear down the top stories, and give it to the city 
of Brussels, or to Belgium, to get out from under the contract. 

Mr. Francis Minter. The contract with the Belgian Government 
required the site to be restored exactly as it was before, even to the 
trees and landscaping of the property, and that is the way most of 
the pavilions in Brussels were disposed of. 

owever, the Belgian Government felt they could use part of our 
pavilion, the theater which was adjacent to it, and they made an 
exception in our case. 

r. Hatt. And we had to spend the money to tear the top part off 
and give them what we had left out of the $5,200,000 we spent there, 
for a fair that had lasted 180 days, which cost us $15,200,000 and 
was visited by only 6 million people; is that right ? 

Mr. Francis Mutter. That is not quite right, Mr. Hall. The ap- 
was $13,500,000, 

r. Hari. We have a record of the testimony given by Mr. Miller 
and by the others at the prior session. Do you have that here? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, 

Mr. Hatt. Would you get that and get page—I beg your pardon. 
I stand corrected—$13,500,000. 

Mr. Francis Muwer. And the total attendance at the Belgian Fair 
was 42 million. 

Mr. Hart. I am talking about this exposition that the Federal 
Government; participated in at the Brussels Fair, at our exhibition— 
6. million people who attended that fair, or attended our part of it. 

Lam not talking about those that went to the Russian, to the French 
and to the English and that sort of thing, but the number of people 
who attended the exhibition put on by the Federal Government. 
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Mr. Francis Miruer. Mr. Hall, I am certain that there are no fig, 
ures available as'to how many people came to the American pavilion, 
It is impossible to determine that because of the shape of the Pavilion, 
It is a round building and had 32 entrances on the pavilion, 31 on th 
ground floor and there is no way you could get a head count on hoy 
many people came in and out of our pavilion at Brussels. 

Mr. MILLER. The number attending the exposition you Say Wa 
4° million? 

Mr. Francis Mier. That is right, Mr. Miller. I was there, ] 
would not like to hazard a guess how many came in, but it was very 
crowded, 

Mr. Mitre. I think it was a very beautiful building. 

I did not see it during the exhibition. I saw it during the time} 
was being erected. I thought it was quite a dignity and an honor to 
this country to have it there and it outshone any of the others, 

Mr. Hatz. Of course, what we are discussing here, I assume is just 
academic, so far as the bill is concerned, because the statement mads 
by Mr. Miller, who preceded, and the vote that was taken on the other 
bill, is such that that other bill is already passed and a rollcall votg 
taken on that bill with the members present at that time. 

We are discussing this only as to whether or not we want to consider 
the amendments. 

The Cuarmman. The parliamentary situation is this: The bill is not 
reported to the House. 

You could reopen the bill or amend the bill or adopt this otherwiss 
as a separate amendment to be offered on the floor with the bill, or 
you can turn them both down. 

Mr. Hau. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, we reported a clean 
bill, and in that event the bill would have to be reconsidered and re- 
affirmed by this committee. 

Mr. Miter. This is the clean bill now, 8203, a clean bill introduced 
as a result of our deliberations before. 

The Cuarrman. I merely want the committee to know the situation, 
and the committee decided then what it wants. 

Mr. Hau. I am opposed to the bill and, before I wasted too much 
time here, I wanted to know what I was actually doing, as to whether 
we are going to revote on the bill or only on the amendments. 


before the committee. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. The Chair will rule that it recognizes the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. If he wants to use the time, all right. Ifhe 
does not, yield it back. 

Mr. Fuxron. I want to say to the people here, both in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the General odwes Administration, that we 
appreciate your coming up to explain the effect of this language. 
econdly, I might say that, as a fellow counsel in Pittsburgh for 
many years, I have been on the opposite side to the General Counsel of 
the Department of Commerce many times and I know of his com- 
petency and that of the Office of the General Counsel. 

Thirdly, I would like to say we are here trying to avoid future dis 
putes that might arise among various levels of Government as to the 
exact meanings of language that might end up in very difficult law- 
suits. 


The CHarrMan. We are going to entertain the motions that come | 
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You cannot tell what is going to happen in the future, er any 

‘ven set of circumstances, unless it is spelled out more specifically, so 
ib is Just @ matter of judgment that we are talking about, as to how 
specific we should be on the language, to prevent future difficulties 
and disputes arising, that many people can see from various angles, 
und I am sure the language is given good and accurate consideration 
and Lam sure it is a well-prepared bill. ' 

I would point out to you a clause that I feel should have special] 


ntion. 
= the act of Public Law 85-880 of the last Congress under section 


3, subsection (3) it provides : 
Brect such buildings and other structures as may be necessary for the U.S. 
rticipation, on land owned by the State of Washington or by any local govern- 
ment of such State or any political subdivision or instrumentality of either. 
Without any particular statement one way or the other, there is 
the possible interpretation that that is a limiting phrase and clause, 
so that it would prevent the Federal Government from erecting the 
property on its own land, either owned in fee, or leased for a period 
of years; is that not correct ? 
i say that to the General Services Administration. 


Mr. Hersu. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Fuuron. I would like to ask the Department of Commerce that, 


too. 

Mr. Dopps. That is correct. 

Mr. Fuuron. So, from the point of view of future disposition and 
what the title shall be, I believe it is wise, either in the report this 
committee filed or in the amendment—I would like the gentleman, Mr. 
Hall, to hear that—I believe that this committee, either in its report 
or by amendment should make clear that we are not depriving the 
Federal Government of previous rights of ownership of property, 
either in fee, that is, the entire ownership, or for a period of years, 
and that then when we are given the property, or the use of it for 
our participation in the fair—that is, the Federal Government—that 
that is a consideration which is within the meaning of the word 
“purchase.” 

So that it brings it within the direct provisions of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act for the disposal and han- 
ding of Government property, whether real or personal. Is that not 
right ? 

. Hersu. That is correct. 

Mr. Fuuron. And the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. Dopps. Right. 

Mr. Futron. The next point is this: When we, in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, build a building owned by the Federal Government and 
place that building, fixtures and appurtenances on that fee, the Fed- 
eral Government automatically loses title to it under the State general 
property laws, because it then becomes real estate in that State and 

oes not belong to the Federal Government. Therefore, Mr. Hall, 
I think, has touched on a very good point relating to paragraph 6 of 
the old act of 1958. That we must be clear where the ownership is, to 
see who has the power to control and dispose and the power to con- 
tract for it. 

And under that I think we should be having the new section 6 
adopted, together with your recommendation on the first amendment 
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which sets clear, and it should be either by amendment, Mr. Hall, » 
it could probably be—and I would ask our own general counsel that— 
by a statement specifically in the report of this committee whic, 
lavities what our legislative intent is in this bill. 

Is that not right ? 

Mr. Ducanoer. Yes, sir. We could do that. 

Mr. Karru. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Futon. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. Karrn. I have no objection to making a clean bill out of a ley 
bill. Everyone in this committee is interested in getting as clean , 
bill as you can get, even though it might take two or three times to 
itclean. Iam not sure that section 6, whether we had it or did not haye 
it, would not be taken care of, under the present Federal Property 
Administrative Services Act. But the amendment you are talking 
about brings this to mind as I read it, and certainly I think tha 
agree with the language that you read, up until the point that you quit, 

I would agree with the language that is proposed here, down through 
line 7, and probably put a period after “Exposition” which is the lag 
word on line 7. This is more in the form of an inquiry than anything 
else, but I would really disagree with this committee or this Congres 
telling the architects what kind of a building they should design for 
this exposition and that is what we do in lines 8, 9, 10, and 11. 

Is the primary purpose of this amendment to regulate the architeet 
so that a particular design would be necessary for this building, rather 
than allowing them to use their own good judgment and discretion as 
professional people and build the kind of building they think they 
should build ? ; 

Mr. Fuuron. I would be glad to answer your two points. The first 
point, when you say you are not sure of what the language might 
mean is typical of what might happen in the context of a much later 
time when the legislative intent may be clouded, and that is what we are 
trying to do here. 

Mr. Kartu. To make sure we own it. 

Mr. Fuuton. The second thing is this. The provision you refer to 
is this: 

Without further consideration other than continued use for public purposes 
by the State of Washington or any local government of such State or any 
political subdivision or instrumentality of— 

and so forth. 

Mr. Karru. Yes. My point is this dictates the architectural 
standard. 

Mr. Futron. First, it does not refer to the type of building what- 
ever and, second, as pointed out here earlier, it is simply to show 


| 


that within the Constitution of the State of Washington that there — 


will be a conforming to their constitutional provisions, that this prop- 
erty will have a continued use for public service. 
It does not say anything about the type of building or the architect. 
My comment had been earlier, that of course we would not like to 
see a 200-foot-high building built on a pinpoint with an entrance 
under water. This provision has nothing to do with it. 


Mr. Kartu. Let me ask one more question. On line 8 the language , 
“continued use for public purposes,” implies to me certain stereotyped 


provisions will be followed. 
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Mr. Futon. I think I can say to you no person who is trying to 
express legislative intent in that particular language means for it to 
include anything in the design of the building. 

It means strictly to restrict it for public purposes as against any 

rivate use, that is negativing any private use to conform to the con- 
stitutional provisions of the State. ; 

The Cuairman. Will the gentleman yield? We have legal counsel 
here. Why would it not be a good idea to get his answer on the 
question 

Mr. Fuuton. Can I ask Mr. Dodds that ? 

Mr. Dovps. The wording in parentheses applies only to the land, 
as a matter of fact, Mr. Karth. As I said earlier, this land was 
acquired by the city of Seattle from the proceeds of a public bond 
issue. One of the conditions of the sale of the bonds was that this 
land was to be used for public purposes so long as the public indebt- 
edness remains. 

Mr. Karru. At the beginning of (3) if you have it there, it says 
“erect such buidlings and other public structures i“ 

Mr. Dopps. On land conveyed. 

Mr. Kartu. But it is primarily referring to the erecting of build- 
ings and other structures. However, you say that this primarily 
ls to land, or exclusively to land. Which is your language? 

Mr. Dopps. It exclusively applies to land. But as a practical mat- 
ter, if the building is put to a private use, the land would be put to a 
private use. That is why I hesitate over Biren eee or “pri- 
marily”—the land and what is on it has to be used for public purposes. 
It could not be used for a commercial movie theater or a department 
store. 

Mr. Karru. But that is the significance you attach to this lan- 
guage, rather than the type of architectural design to be employed for 
the building ? 

Mr. Dopps. Oh, my goodness, yes. 

Mr. Karru. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. There is no disposition on the part of the Chair 
to hold back recognizing any member of the committee. 

Mr. Futron. Mr. Wolf asked me to yield. 

The CHarrman. The Chair recognizes Mr. Wolf. 

Mr. Worr. If that is what he means, why not say it, instead of 
leaving it in a way we are not sure what it says. I might say I was 
not here when the bill was voted out. Had I been, I would have voted 
aginst it, and I hope I will have another opportunity to do so, but in 
all fairness, I think if we are going to make an amendment, we ought 
tomake it and say what it should say. 

The Cuarrman. What do you say about that, Mr. Counsel? 

Mr. Dopps. Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Wolf, I must be missing the 
point completely. I think there is nothing in here at all that would 
in any way dictate the size, design, and architectural concept of the 
building. Whatever the building is, since it would be on this particular 
land, the building must be used for public purposes. That is all it 
says. And I think it says it adequately. 

r. Karta. Mr. Chairman, if you will—the only doubt I had in 
my mind was over the word “continued,” you see. If this was of 
really radical architectural design it might be possible you could not 
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continue to use this for public purposes because of its very degj 
designed primarily for a Century 21 Exposition, very radical and 
could not be continued in use for public purposes later on. This yy 
my authority for questioning the word “continue,” as it may not ney 
sarily be used for public purposes. 

Mr. Dopps. I think Mr. Hersh can say something on that. 

Mr. Hersu. I think the use of the word “continue” was primarjh 
intended to apply to the use of the property after the exposition ; 
over. It is not said too well, perhaps, but that is the intent of it, 

Mr. Kartu. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Sisk. Your language, as I understand it now in the propos 
amendment to the bill, on your first amendment, of course calls for th, 
conveyance, more or less as a grant, free of any cost from the Feder 
Government to the city of Seattle or the State of Washington. 

Mr. Dopps. That is right. 

Mr. Stsx. Do I understand that is what the city of Seattle wants! 

Mr. Dopps. I meant to bring this up before. I have a copy of; 
telegram coming to you signed by Gordon S. Clinton, mayor of Seat 
which I would like to submit for the record. 

The CuatrMan. Would you read it? 

Mr. Dopps (reading) : 

Following series of conferences with various city officials meeting was hej 
this morning with David Levine, president of the Seattle City Council; J, 
Brannan, chairman of city council budget and finance committee; Bob Jong 
chairman of city council utilities commission; Ewen D. Dingwall, Century % 
Exposition director; and myself. I am pleased to report unanimous acceptane 
of amendatory language proposed by Representative Overton Brooks—— 

The CHarrman. Wait aminute. I did not propose that. 

Mr. Dopps. That is not strictly correct. 

The Cuatrman. Let the record show it is not strictly correct. 

Mr. Dopps. As chairman, he assumed you had offered it. (Con- 
tinues reading :) 


as received by Mr. Dingwall Tuesday. Not only are we in accord with prote. 
tive guarantee wisely sought by the U.S. Government as included in amené- 
ment, but we heartily endorse viewpoints that this Government investment 
must have a direct public use following conclusion of the exposition. To im 
plement this latter program we have for past several months had separate 
discussions with various public agencies relative to possible further acquisition 
ot the Federal pavilion. To bring this thinking to a head I am calling together 
a representative group, including the University of Washington, the Port 
of Seattle, the National Science Planning Board and other public agencies and 
industries to explore the plans advanced today. These plans which envision 
acquisition of the pavilion for uses of science research center, a science museum, 
and a foreign trade center are motivated by a view we all share: Namely, that 
the investment of the U.S. Government in this magnificent display of science 
should have continued benefits, especially to our youth in decades to come. 
You may be assured of continued support and wholehearted cooperation of this 
office. 


Mr. Sisk. Do you understand, Mr. Dodds, that implies their acqu- 


escence to this approach, then ? 
Mr. Donps. Yes, indeed. 
Mr. Sisk. Let me ask the gentleman from General Services this | 
question: Is there authority either exercised or implied, either i } 
this case or any other case of similar nature, priority, in the security | 
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or returning of that property to the agency which makes a grant 
i So far as I know, there is nothing in our statute that 
uires a granting of priority, to, let us say, in this case, the city 
tle. 
Re ik. Is there ever any consideration of priority for a city, 
county, or any other public agency of any type, where they have made 
an outright grant to the Federal Government of land, that at the 
time of the disposition of that property, that is given any consider- 
ion ? 
er. Dopps. May I say this, under our act we are required first to 
screen for Federal utilization, and that is what we do. 

If the city or the county—whichever it might be—makes the appro- 
priate application pursuant to the act, and let us say another city 
or the State were to make a similar application, then I think, I am 
not certain—I think the fact that the city may have originally 

anted the land to the Government, let us say, without consideration, 
might be given consideration. 

owever, as I mentioned before, our act does not require or set up 
any priorities in sofar as State, municipalities, or counties are con- 


“Twill ask Mr. Roos, whether on the basis of his experience he has 
ever run into that situation. 

Mr. Roos. There have been bills introduced into Congress which 
have authorized and directed the Administrator of the General Serv- 
ices Administration to reconvey properties to cities and municipalities 
where those properties were donated to the Government for a specific 
purpose and the Government has not used the property for that spe- 
cific purpose, and I am sure the gentleman is aware of many of those 
bills. 

Mr. Sisk. I am fully aware of it. This question has come up many 
times, with further reference to properties made available free of 
charge to the Federal Government during World War II, for ex- 
ample, for airports, for bases—made available by counties and other 
subdivisions to the Federal Government, there comes a time for the 
of all of that property. Iam a little bit curious. 

I understand the requirement, assuming there was no need stated 
by any Federal agency at the time that came when you had to divest 
qanet of this property—that is general services—and the fair mar- 

et value of a piece of property given to the Federal Government by 
the city of Seattle, in fee simple with a value of a million dollars, are 
sec oing to turn around and ask the city to pay that million dollars, 
upon the fair market value—in other words, if the statute re- 
quires + a or if you have some flexibility of consideration in the 
matter 

Mr. Roos. If the city applies for the property within the meaning 
of our act for public purposes, either for health or recreation, or for 
parks, and these applications are approved, we would then pursuant 
to the bill be required to convey the properties in accordance with the 
act. Ifit were for health and education purposes through the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 100 percent would be con- 
veyed without consideration. 
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If, on the other hand, the reconveyance was made for park pu 
through the Department of the Interior, it would be required to pay 
the 50 percent of fair market value of the land and current improy, 
ment. If, on the other hand, there is no regular application th 
regular channels for this property but merely application on the pay 
of the city of Seattle to have this property reconveyed, not for ay 
public use described in the act, we are authorized to negotiate wij 
186 city of Seattle but the law requires we negotiate at the fair marky 
value. 

Mr. Sisx. Thank you. 

Mr. Foxton. Would you yield on that, Mr. Sisk? Without th 
amendment, there is the possibility this property or whatever ; 
erected on the fee simple real estate could be disposed of at auetio, 
sale and go to somebody for a corporate or a private or a business yy 
Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Roos. Yes, sir. If there is no application. 

Mr. Fuuron. And if you cannot get together on the applicatioy 
and what the value is, there would be a possibility that some futuy 
persons in the General Services Administration would say, well, 
will just sell it at public auction and if you want to get it, you can bid: 
but if we put the amendments in, then it could only go for public ug 
Itcan only be used for publicuse. Is that right? 

Mr. Dopps. That is right. 

Mr. Hersu. That is right. 

Mr. Quictey. Could the gentleman yield on that point’ It seems 
to me that what you say would only be the case after the bonded jp. 
debtedness you refer to has been retired, because, as long as that re. 
mains outstanding, no private interest could purchase this for anybody 
for private use. 

Tt has to be devoted to public use. 

Mr. Fuuron. There would be a conflict between the Federal statutes 
and the constitution of the State of Washington, as to which ones 
going to have the precedence—whether the Federal rights to dispos 
of its property placed on real estate owned by either the State of 
Washington or a subdivision of it, and a city would be that whid 
comes first, or whether the State constitution comes first, because the 
personal property or the building or the contents or the fixtures hav | 
then become real estate and subject to the law of Washington, asa 
matter of real property. 

In order to get out of all that question, that is why we have th 
amendments. 

The second thing I would point out is this 

Mr. Hari. Would the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Fuuron. Let me get my second point in. 

The reason for having a building that is not a symposium of thre 
beehives, or that is 200 feet high and built on a point with an entrance 
under water—in order to conform with what is a public-buildi 
standard in that area, is to satisfy the city of Seattle and to have tt | 
for later, for science, education, and development. That is my point: 
Rather, than have it in the report we might draw up, to have us specif: | 


cally state what we want the architect to do something for public | 


use later—and there is where I might be disagreeing with the gentle | 


man from Minnesota, Mr. Karth. Because I want it not for this par | 
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fgalar affair alone, and I feel any building that is built for a 2-year 
fair is a permanent building, just as the gentleman from Connecticut, 
Mr. Daddario, said. | 

The CHamrMAN. Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Hauu. I just wanted to make a statement on the point he was 
making at that particular time about private use, because, in the tes- 
timony given here in this bill when it was first considered there was 
q statement made that certain negotiations had been carried on with 
some steamship company for the possible disposal of this building or 

roperty after the fair was concluded. 

Mr. Fuuron. Yes; that is right. 

The CHamman. I think everybody has pretty well had an oppor- 
tunity to be heard here. | i 

Mr. Dappario. I have just one question. 

The CHarrmaNn. Mr. Daddario. 

Mr. Dapparro. I would ask the gentleman from GSA if this amend- 
ment is passed, what it does is restrict you and forecloses you out 
from selling at private sale in the event this is no Government or 
public use that this property is put to. 

Mr. Roos. No public use, yes. 

Mr. Dapparro. If all this money were to be put in the property and 
the building is built in accordance with Mr. Fulton’s ideas, along that 
line of architecture, there would be no Government use, and it would 
be just lying fallow there and you would not be able to do anything 
with it. 

Mr. Miniter. That would be a white elephant, I believe. 

Mr. Hersu. Unless the city of Seattle could use it. 

Mr. Dappario. I say, if no Government or Federal, or State or city 
or county organization would want it whatever it might be you would 
finally reach the point where that building could not be sold except to 
a private buyer, a steamship company who might be able to purchase 
it and get back some of the money that had been put into it. 

Mr. Hersu. That would appear to be so. 

Mr. Futton. It would withhold the temptation to hold it off and 
sell it for a good price to a private company, when it could be used 
for public purposes and cannot agree on the price. 

Mr. Worr. I would just like to have the record show I think this is 
a good deal for the city of Seattle. I think they should pursue it very 
graciously. I think we are being very generous, and I do not want to 
share in that generosity. 

TheCuatrman. Are there any further questions / 

Mr. Mitter. I just wonder if, in view of Mr. Fulton’s last statement 
he could enlarge on it, if the Government can get a good deal whether 
we should not get the maximum for the Treasury on this thing, rather 
than have a white elephant on our hands for 20 years or until the time 
the bonds expire ? 

Mr. Furon. I would be glad to answer that. 

I believe, as the city of Seattle has pointed out, we should try to 
make this into a center for science, education, and research. If we 
do aim for that, the likelihood is that the local agencies will cooperate, 
and we will have the kind of a building that will be used for that. If 
we do not do it on this basis, I have seen some designs that show three 
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things that look like beehive coke ovens put together, and it is Boing 
to be a very peculiar type building. 

You just have to make up your minds whether the building is fy 
this fair alone or is for permanent public value for the city of Seat), 
in the State of Washington. To me that is the aiming of it. 

Mr. Dopps. Mr. Chairman, could we clarify what may be a gTOWing 
misconception of this building? It worries me thinking of somethj 
tottering 200 feet in the air on a point. I think Mr. Miller could ahd 
a little hght on it. 

Mr. Francis Miter. I would be most happy to do so with th 
Chair’s permission. 

The Cuatrman. Tell us about the point. 

Mr. Miter. I have every confidence in Mr. Miller. I think hej 
avery fine gentleman. 

Mr. Francis Miter. Many months ago a preliminary design wa; 
drawn by an architect in Seattle which he called an icosahedron, | 
may be wrong, but I think the definition is a building with 100 sides 
This was never seriously considered. It looked like a put-and-takg 
top, and we never seriously considered it as a design at any time, 

So far as the so-called three dumplings are concerned, Mr. Fulton, 
I hope I made that clear in my testimony last week this was not 4 
design for a building. This was really a working drawing, a drawi 
we put on paper to see how large a building we needed. We wish 
to study the type of exhibits we would have in it. The so-called com 
exhibits would be basic research exhibits and we would need, we 
thought, about 60 in each of the 4 areas which would be the basis of 
this building, the life sciences, man, energy, and space. 

We felt probably we would need three times as many exhibits in the 
technological area, so this was merely a working drawing of a flow 
manner for circulation within the building, and I would be the first 
to say that I object strenuously to the so-called cloverleaf or beehive 
as we have seen it, and I might also say it is very easy to confuse it 
with the design of a building. I hope this adequately explains it. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Miller, is it not also true, generally, in expositions and you 


have had some experience with them, that some general overall theme 
is adopted as to its architecture and buildings are made to more or 
less conform to that general plan ? 

Mr. Francis Mixer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. And those building, being in the exposition fair, are 
generally put up of a monumental type or attractive type, rather, than 
for their other utility ? 

Mr. Francis Miter. That is true. 

Mr. Murr. That is generally the case? 

Mr. Francis Miter. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. And, is it not true that the talk about the beehive or 
triple dumplings that my friend speaks of—I was out to Las Vegas 
sometime ago as a member of this committee to attend the Congress 
of Flight and the city of Las Vegas is putting up a new building to 
attract conventions from all over the country and, isn’t it substantially 
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Mr. Francis No. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have to bring this to a head sometime sooner 
or later. Let me remind the members of the committee of this: This 
was an organized effort on the part of the members of this committee, 

jally the members high up here, on both sides to get this bill 
gent over from the Foreign Affairs Committee to this committee—we 
weresoanxioustohaveit. 

I have no interest in the bill. It is out on the Pacific coast. I have 
no interest in the matter whatsoever except to do a good job and I am 

ing to make an appeal to this committee that after we have asked 
another committee to surrender the bill and bring it to this committee, 
that we do a good clear comprehensive job and forget some of these 
little things that came up here this morning. 

Mr. King? 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Chairman, this matter gets a little more complicated 
each time we pursue it. As things now stand, then, we have the prop- 
erty and the building. And it remains the property of the Govern- 
ment, presumably. eine 

If the building is a good building and can be put to public use, we 
have a working elephant, and otherwise we have a white elephant. 

My question is: I would direct this to Mr. Fulton—What would be 
wrong In our declaring in so many words in the bill that it is the sense 
of Congress that the building that is erected be erected with an eye to 
its future, with the view that science be served not alone during the 
9-year period of the exposition but for the many years that follow. 

at would be wrong in spelling that out ? 

Mr. Futron. To answer the gentleman, that is exactly my point. 
The question comes up whether to put it in the bill or in the report. 

My own feeling is that our intent is not a legislative intent but a 
matter that has to be worked out with the local agencies. 

Therefore, we simply give the opportunity for the local agencies to 
cooperate in such a program, in the bill, with the language, and then we 
try to work it out along lines that the committee has said is its intent 
in the report. 

And, therefore, I say adopt the language which has been submitted 
here which gives leeway and discretion, and which the city of Seattle 
and their local fair people thoroughly agree with. They are going to 
try to set up some new scientific and educational use for this buildin 
later and now that we are getting that competition, I think we shoul 
go along and conform to what these people are working out in the 
various Government agencies. 

Mr. Hecuter. Mr. Chairman, would it be in order to bring this 
thing to a head, to move the adoption of the amendments? 

What is the parliamentary situation ? 

The Carman. I think we have canvassed the situation very well 


ere. 

Everybody has had an opportunity to be heard, some, in fact, five 
or six times. So the Chair will entertain a motion to adopt this as a 
committee amendment or turn it down, one or the other ? 

Mr. Hecuter. If there is an amendment, I do not want to inter- 
fere with Representative Fulton’s amendment. 

Mr. Furron. I would be glad to move that we have the amendment 
presented on the floor or reconsider the bill. 
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The CuHatrrMAn. We have not reconsidered the bill. 

It seems to me we can take up the amendment and dispose of {y 
amendment first. If it is the will of the committee to adopt th 
amendment we can go into the question of whether you want anoth 
bill, a clean bill or not. | 

Mr. Hecuter. The two amendments could be voted together. 

Mr. Quictry. If the amendments are adopted, what is the ney 


step ¢ 

The CxHatrMan. It would be up to the committee, as I see it. Th 
committee can then dispose of this matter and the bill as originally 
reported by the committee could come to the floor of the House anj 
this would be offered as a committee amendment to that bill or, if the 
committee desires to go further, they can take up the bill again ang 
ask that the amendment approved by the committee be incorporated 
ina new bill. 

Mr. Rreutman. May I be heard just briefly on this? 

For expeditious action on the floor of the House, I would hope the 
committee would reconsider the previous bill and offer this amend- 
ment before we close action on it here today, because, if we have to 
go through the floor of the House and explain in detail, as much as 
we have here today, what this amendment really means, we will be 
using up a lot of unnecessary time and causing a lot of confusion. 

Mr. Fuxton. Could we by unanimous consent rephrase the motions 
of the gentleman from West Virginia, that we reconsider the bill— 
the clean bill, H.R. 8203 ? 

The CuatrMan. It seems to me we ought to take the amendments 
first and if the amendment is voted down the matter would be moot. 

Mr. Ducanper. The committee has never taken any action on HR, 
8203. It was on H.R. 7982 with instructions to me to introduce a 
clean bill. 

Therefore, it would appear that you should take action on the 
amendment, and then report out H.R. 8203 as amended. 

Mr. Hecuter. renew my motions. 

The Cuarrman. The motions duly made and seconded are that the 
committee approve the amendments ev us here on this mimeograph 
which comes from the Commerce Department and really incorporate 
as two amendments, one to section 3 and one to section 6. 

Are you ready for the question ¢ 

Mr. Mitier. May I ask if this has been submitted to the Bureau of 
the Budget ? 

Mr. Dopps. As I said at the outset of my remarks, Mr. Chairman 
and Mr. Miller, I view our participation in this proceeding as that of 
a guest and we are providing technical assistance in the drafting of 
these suggested amendments. 

The Cuarman. It isa technical change there. 

Mr. Dopps. If you will forgive such an oblique response. 

Mr. Worr. May I make a parliamentary inquiry. Is it ible 
there will be other amendments to be offered this morning? I think 
Mr. King made an excellent point and I wonder if you are entertain 
ing an amendment to this question ¢ 
“The Cuamman. No amendment has been offered. Are you ready 
for the question ? 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Chairman, on the point which Mr. Wolf alludes to 
that I asked Mr. Fulton about, namely, should we not spell it out as 
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legislative intent, Mr. Fulton’s answer was we will spell it out in the 
report, hoping that the agency concerned will follow it. 

hat still leaves me a little disturbed. I see nothing wrong in 
putting it right in the bill itself, as part of our legislative intent. 

Mr. Futron. Let. me ask counsel which he prefers, and I think we 
should bow to what the agency counsel or their heads feel is the most 

ractical course. 

The Cuairman. What do you suggest, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Dopps. We want to be of maximum assistance to this commit- 
tee and if it is felt this requires additional clarification, we would be 

Jad to do it, balancing it against the fact, however, that it is pretty 
ate in the day—I do not mean by one’s watch—but as far as this bill 
is concerned—I feel there is a sense of sensitivity in the committee 
that so much time has been spent on it, I did not want to spend addi- 
tional time on this. 

Mr. Mixer. We have spent additional time on this today because 
somebody called to come up and clarify the bill in first place and 
though I was one who was critical of that, I would not want to accept 

our statement there on time because that is—— 

Mr. Dopps. We at the Commerce Department are completely satis- 
fied with these amendments as they appear now. 

The CuamrMan. That settles it. bet us clear up the point now. 

All in favor of the question make it known by saying “aye.” 

All opposed “no.” By the same sign, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

Mr. Finen. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooxs. Aye. 

Mr. Fincu. Mr. Fulton ? 

Mr. Fuuton. Aye. 

Mr. Frvcu. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mruter. Present. 

Mr. Fincn. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. Aye. 

Mr. Finou. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Perr. Aye. 

Mr. Fincu. Mr. Chenoweth ? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Aye. 

Mr. Mr. Quigley ? 

Mr. Quietry. Aye. 

Mr. Frvcu. Mr. Hall? 

Mr. Aye. 

Mr. Fincu. Mr. Riehlman ? 

Mr. Rreniman. Aye. 

Mr. Fincu. Mr. Wolf. 

Mr. Wotr. Aye. 

Mr. Fincn. Mr. Karth? 

Mr. Karru. Aye. 

Mr. Frncn. Mr. Hechler? 

Mr. Hecuusr. Aye. 

Mr. Fincn. Mr. Daddario? 

Mr. Dapparto. No. 

Mr. Fincu. Mr. Moeller? 

Mr. Moetirr. Aye. 

Mr. Fincu. Mr. King? 
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Mr. Kine. Aye. 

Mr. Fincu. Mr. Roush? 

Mr. Rovusu. Aye. 

The CuarrmMan. What is the count—and by the way, I havea proy 
from Mr. McCormack and he wishes to be recorded for it? it 

Mr. Fr1ncu. Fourteen ayes, and one no, and one ae 

The Cuarrman. The amendment is therefore approved. 

Is there any further action which the committee wishes to 

Mr. Fuuron. Yes. May I make a motion to report out the'hj 
H.R. 8203, as amended ? 

The Cuatrman. A clean bill? 

Mr: Ducanper. If we have a clean bill, we will have to take anotlil 
action on the bill. 

The Cuamman. I think we can put in another clean bill it th 
committee wants it and if the committee does not, all right. 

Mr. Futon. Let us report it out and get rid of it. 

The Cuarrman. You have heard a motion. Is it seconded? 

Mr. RreH~man. Seconded. 

The Cuarrman. It is actually moved we have a clean bill and repog 
out the clean bill with the amendments? 

Allin favor? 

(Chorus of “ayes.”’) 

The Cuarrman. Contrary ? 

(One “no.”) 

The Cuarrman. The ayes have it. 

We have another bill which we can dispose of in 15 minutes. 
} oe Dopps. Thank you for the time and the interest in our hoped 

or fair. 
The Cuatrman. The committee has a lot of entttnainamy if we'can 


convey it to the Members of the floor. 

Mr. Haut. I would like to note that we have not acted upon HR 
8203 which has never been acted upon. 

(At 11 a.m. the committee proceeded to the conduct of othe 
business. ) 
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